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Open, Sesame! 
VERY time we consume coal in the 
fire-place or kitchen range, or under 

a boiler (to supply steam or electric 

energy), we are crying a reckless ‘* Open, 


Sesame!” to a by no means inexhaustible 
storehouse of national wealth. 


This wealth can only be fruitfully expended 
for the community’s benefit if the coal, 
previous to its domestic or industrial use, 
is transmuted at the gas-works into gas, 
coke and the valuable by-products of 
carbonisation. 
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! this method not only is the great proportion 


of the heat contained in the coal made available 
for use, but its chemical constituents—which 
are essential to manufacture and agriculture— 
are conserved, and the smoke nuisance, which is 
also a positive danger, is minimised. 


For farther informatien and a copy of the special “ By-Products” Number 
Of “ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas", apply to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
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kemuniscences of Keynard 


BY 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HE majority of hunting people naturally take most interest in 
Reynard when he breaks cover, and their one hope is, as 

they sit down to ride, that he may prove a “straight necked ’un.”’ 
While none can deny the excitement and pleasure afforded by 
the fox on such an occasion, there are other and less stirring times 
when he proves a most interesting customer. From cubhood until 
he is able to take care of himself, there is no more fascinating 
creature to study than the fox. In captivity, although he may 
show certain traits foreign to his wild relations, a great deal of 
knowledge can be gained about him and his mate. You can truth- 
fully say, with Kipling, as you point to your tame vixen, “i 
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learnt about foxes from her!’’ When he is caught young and 
properly treated, Reynard’s confidence is quickly gained, and in 
return for your care and attention, he will afford you endless 
amusement. 

A fox shows a combination of stealth and agility in its move- 
ments that is very hard to describe in words. His paces blend into 
a sort of ‘‘ glide,’ that carries him from point to point seemingly 
without effort. He is here one minute and there the next, yet 
you wonder how he got there. His gallop is deceiving, for he 
travels much faster than he appears to, and uphill, over rough 
ground, he can beat the fastest pack of hounds. 

While his behaviour is to some extent that of a dog—he has 
the latter’s yapping bark—he is also very feline in his ways. 
When pleased or otherwise, he has a habit of twitching the last 
inch or so of his brush, exactly like a cat, when she is excited. A 
fox does not wag its brush as a dog does its tail, whereas a wolf 
behaves exactly like a dog. I had a not easily forgotten experi- 
ence of this whilst watching some captive timber wolves in a zoo- 
logical park near Toronto. One of the said wolves, with a most 
benign expression on its face and wagging its tail, approached 
the front of the enclosure. One felt inclined to put a hand 
through the bars to stroke the animal, so friendly did it appear. 
Instead, however, | happened to pull a coloured silk handker- 
chief out of my pocket with something of a flourish. From a 
huge, friendly dog-like creature, that wolf turned on the instant 
into a ravening wild thing, and leapt with a crash at the front of 
the cage. For the moment it fairly put the wind up us, and we 
were thankful that the bars of the enclosure were thick and strong. 

Artists love to depict Reynard carrying his brush in all sorts 
of graceful curves, whereas in reality he generally holds it 
straight and stiff. There are times, however, when his brush is 
swung up to serve a purpose. Travelling down very steep ground, 
or when hustled down hill by hounds, he carries his caudal appen- 
dage nearly perpendicular, and when making a sharp turn he 
swings it inwards like a rudder. 

I once saw a very pretty sight in the fell country of 
Westmoreland. Hounds had disturbed a fox from his kennel in 
the Red Screes at the summit of the Kirkstone Pass, and he made 
his way leisurely towards the head of the Scandale valley. The 
stone walls were out of sight beneath huge snow drifts, and down 
one of the latter came Reynard. The drift lay at an acute angle, 
and the surface was frozen and slippery. With short, mincing 
steps this fox picked his way carefully along, his thick, white 
tipped brush held straight up in the air, evidently acting as a kind 
of balancing pole. We watched him until he reached level 
ground, when our view halloa made him mend his pace and dis- 
appear from sight. 
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The agility of a fox must be seen to be believed. On rough 
up-hill ground no hounds can catch him, if he gets anything like 
a start. A peculiarity almost invariably shown by a fox when 
jumping a wall or other fence at a corner is that it will not take the 
jump straight. It almost always runs up one side and then throws 
itself on to the other. The tame fox shown in the accompanying 
photographs invariably does this, when jumping into the manger 


FEEDING A FOX CUB WITH A BOTTLE AND A LAMB’S TEAT. 


of the stable where it is kept. This fox when allowed full liberty 
in the said stable, will dash to and fro over the high stall parti- 


” 


tions, seeming to delight in the exercise. ‘‘ Jacky’’ is now three 
years’ old, but in his younger days his master owned a pony with 
which Reynard was on the best of terms, and when “‘ Jacky ”’ was 
in playful mood, he would spring on and off the pony’s back in 
great glee. 

On a dangerous crag face a fox will negotiate the most diffi- 
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cult places, and it is small wonder that hounds often get crag-fast 
when Reynard leads the way. Occasionally even he, expert 
climber that he is, goes too far and finds himself unable to move 
forward or retreat. Then he is forced to wait till his enemies 
reach him—if they can do so—and that is the time when a hound 
or perhaps more than one, slips off some dizzy ledge and, with 
his quarry, meets death on the jagged rocks far below. — It is 
proverbially said that a cat is the possessor of nine lives, and the 


AN ARMISTICE. 
“* JACKY ’’ AND ONE OF THE CONISTON HUNT TERRIERS, 


KELLY.’’ 


same may well be applied to the hill fox. On more than one occa- 
sion I have seen a fox—after a pitched battle with the ter- 
riers underground—drawn from a rough “ Borran”’ or'‘earth on 
the fell side, thrown down as dead or to all appearance so. 
Barely has the carcass touched ground than like a flash it has 
sprung to life, and gone headlong down the fell side in a last des- 
perate bid for liberty. 

When disturbed or actually hunted by hounds, Reynard 
knows exactly what pace to set. Should the scent be bad, he will 
take his time, and on such occasions we have seen him stop and 
look back at his pursuers. When determined to go to ground, he 
is not easily stopped. This season, whilst leading some coupled 
terriers up a fell side above a well known ‘‘ Borran ”’ or earth, we 
spied a big dog fox coming towards us, walking on a wall top. A 
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friend was with us, and he ran down towards the ‘“ Borran,”’ 
whilst he gave a view halloa to bring hounds on the scene. Rey- 
nard at once sprang down off the wall, and sank the slope to the 
underground retreat, into which he dived, despite much whip 
cracking and halloing. Hounds struck the line heel-way and had 
to be stopped, and in the meantime Reynard elected to bolt of his 
own free will. The pack were soon on his line, and he eventually 
yielded up his white tagged brush after a real good hunt. 

Life in captivity naturally changes a fox’s outlook on things, 
and he becomes friends with animals which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be his deadly enemies. 

In the photograph showing ‘‘Jacky’’ coupled to a terrier, we 
see two friends, yet the day after the photograph was taken the 
same terrier ran through a wet drain over a hundred yards long, 
and collared his fox at the end of it. 


FOX CUBS BETWEEN THREE WEEKS AND A MONTH OLD. 
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The Public Schools Racket 
Championship 


ITS HISTORY AND RECORD 
BY 
E. B. NOEL. 


Event at QUEEN’s CLuB. 


By 1888 the Queen’s Club courts were ready and in the new 
surroundings and in a court which has proved in every way a 
worthy successor of Prince’s, the competition has assumed a wider 
aspect. 

Charterhouse were the first to break the Eton and Harrow 
monopoly which had lasted since 1870. E. C. Streatfield, one of 


the few left-handers who have been in a winning pair, and W. 
Shelmerdine defeated Harrow, the latter having figured in 11 
successive finals. 

Winchester with E- J. Neve and T. B. Case won their first 
victory in 1889, in a not very strong year. Charterhouse, W. 
Shelmerdine and F. S. Cokayne being their opponents in the 
championship match. The year was remarkable for it saw the 


first appearance of a “‘ Foster’ in a racket competition, and of 
all families of racket players the Fosters are the most wonderful. 
Their record in the Public Schools alone is so exceptional that 
one may be forgiven for giving it in full. . 

In 1889 H. K. Foster, afterwards the greatest player perhaps 
of all amateurs, and his next brother W. L. played together for 
Malvern. H. K. and W. L. were partners for four years—in itself 
a record for the event. From 1889 onwards for the next 20 years 
all seven brothers played in the event and five of them were in a 
winning pair—the two eldest in 1892, B. S. Foster, the fourth 
brother, in 1900, and the two youngest M. K. Foster and N. J. A. 
Foster in 1908. The cup has never been won by brothers except 
by the Fosters, R. E. Foster, the third brother, and G. N. Foster, 
the 5th, were probably the best individual schoolboy players of 
their time. The seven brothers took part in 16 competitions 
altogether. From 1889-1909 only in 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 
1901 was there not at least one Foster. 

The full record of their appearances in the Public Schools 
is :— 
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<. Foster and W. L. Foster. 

. Foster and W. L. Foster. 

‘. Foster and W. L. Foster. (Beaten in final). 

<. Foster and W. L. Foster. (Won the cup). 

+. Foster and R. S. T. Cochrane. 

. Foster and S. H. Day. 

. Foster and W. J. L. Poston. 

. Foster and W. H. B. Evans. (Won the cup). 

. Foster and H. H. Chipman. 

. Foster and W. P. Cowie. 

. Foster and A. P. Day. (Beaten in final). 
1905. . Foster and R. R. W. Dudley. 
1906. <. Foster and R. R. W. Dudley. 
1907. .K. Fos . (Beaten in final). 
1908. (Won the cup). 
1909. N. J. A. Foster and C. H. L. Cramer Roberts. . 

1890 again was not a strong year. Harrow, with A. H. M. 
Butler and W. F. G. Wyndham, were winners, and Wellington 
(G. J. Mordaunt and R. H. Raphael) got into the final for the first 
time. The latter pair went one better in 1891, when they defeated 
the two Fosters in the final. Winchester were perhaps the third 
best pair with R. L- Ricketts and C. Wigram, who had also 
represented their School in 1890. 

The next was a very good year. Besides the Fosters, Win- 
chester, with I. L. Johnson and H. A. Nisbet, were very strong. 
H. D. G. Leveson Gower was actually first string for Winchester, 
but could not play owing to illness. There was, however, little 
to choose between the three, Johnson afterwards being the best of 
them. Eton, too, had a fine player and one of delightful style in 
P. W. Cobbold. Malvern beat Winchester in an early round, 
and met Harrow (B. N. Bosworth Smith and F. G. H. Clayton) 
in the final. Charterhouse too in W. G. H. Price and E. Garnett 
also had a good pair. Malvern’s first win was certainly in good 
company. 

The winning Charterhouse pair of 1893 and 1894 were proba- 
bly equally as good as their immediate predecessors. They were a 
great combination—V. H. Pennell in the back-hand court as 
brilliant a boy player as possible with all kinds of strokes at his 
command, but rather unreliable, and E. Garnett, with one year’s 
experience of the event already behind him as steady as could be 
and at the same time a very good player. 

In 1893 Winchester were probably the best pair next to the 
winners, but they were very unfortunate for K. Wigram, who was 
second string to J. R. Mason, damaged his knee in an early round 
and was a mere passenger afterwards. Eton, with P. W. Cobbold 
and H. Harben, made a great fight in the final, only losing by 
four games to three, and another useful pair were C. J. Burnup 
and H. H. Marriott, who represented Malvern the next year also. 

In 1894 the Charterhouse pair were much ahead of all others, 
but Pennell was.off his game in the final and it took all Garnett’s 
steadiness to bring them through against Malvern. Clifton, who 
were unlucky to lose H. C. Richmond, who could not play owing 
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1892. 
1896. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1902. 
1903. 
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to illness, also had a good pair this year and in 1895 with R. O. de 
Gex and A. H. C. Kersey, they got into the final but were then 
beaten by Harrow, whose representatives were J. H. Stogdon and 
A.S. Crawley, the youngest brother of the famous family. 

Another moderate year followed in 1896, but it produced two 
wonderful matches, the first between Rugby, the eventual winners, 
W. E. Wilson Johnston and G. T. Hawes, and Malvern, R. E. 
Foster and R.S. T. Cochrane, in which the losers secured 15 more 
aces than the winners in a 7 game rubber, and the second which 
Eton (E. A. Biedermann and H. C. B. Underdown) contested 
against Rugby in the final and just lost after 3 all and a set in the 
last game. Wilson Johnston became a fine player in India in 
after years and won the Army Singles Championship in England 
in 1910. 

As partner to R. A- Williams in the Winchester pairs of 1897 
and 1898, I can naturally recollect the competitions very 
clearly. In both years the form was above the average, and I 
think it was probably better in 1898 than in age In the former 
year Harrow (L. F. Andrewes and F. W. Rattigan) beat a 
strong Eton pair, E. M. Baerlein and G. Pas Douglas unex- 
pectedly easily by four games to love in an early round. But 
Baerlein gave a little indication then of becoming the exceptional 
player he did in after years. Winchester had a hard fight against 
Rugby, J. Kershaw—a good and determined player—and Curtis 
Hayward. Winchester won the first 3, lost the next 3, and won 
the 7th game. They had then no difficulty in reaching the final 
with Harrow. Seldom were two pairs better matched, and the 
match lasted the record time of 1 hour 47 minutes. Winchester 
led at 1 game to love, 2-1, 3-2, and 10-3 in the 7th, but just lost 
this and the match by 4 games to 3, 17-18, 15-9, 15-17, 15-14, 9-15, 
15-6, 15-11. I was unlucky enough to damage my eyelid early in 
the last game against the buckle of one of my opponent’s 
trousers or by grazing it against his racket—I never knew which— 
and I was pretty useless for the last few minutes of the match. 

A good player this year was C. F. Ryder, of Charterhouse, 
who had also played in 1896. 

_ Eton, Harrow, and Winchester were again far away the 
strongest pairs in 1898, Harrow and Winchester having the same 
players and Eton having Baerlein and a good partner in J. E. 
Tomkinson, afterwards the finest amateur squash racket player 
of his day. Eton having disposed of Winchester met Harrow in 
the final, Harrow winning a good match and a second champion- 
ship in succession by four games to two. 

Taking the pairs of the two years I may say that I think there 
was little betw een Harrow and Winchester and both were probably 
a little stronger than Eton. Harrow were extremely well balanced 
—Andrewes in the back-hand court rather the more brilliant— 
Rattigan steady and yet a strong hitter—they were certainly more 
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dependable than we were, if not capable of any better rackets. 
Baerlein of course in after years was a better player than any in 
these years, next perhaps being B. S. Foster, who played for the 
first time in 1898, with S. H. Day as a partner. 
Eton and Harrow met again in the final of 1899 when a 
capable Eton pair, S- N. Macnaughten and Ivor de la Rue, beat 
F. B. Wilson and S. J]. G. Hoare by 4 games to 1. Harrow had 
previously had a very hard fight against Charterhouse, J. M. 
Hulton and Renshaw, only winning 4 to 3. The next was a poor 
vear, but with one outstanding pair, Malvern (B. S. Foster and 
W. H. B. Evans). Foster had become very good by this time 
and Evans was good enough for the first string of any school. 
F. B Wilson, of Harrow, was a player of the greatest possibili- 
ties. In the final Malvern beat a Rugby pair, O. S. Fleischmann 
and H. C. Blackwood. 

Marlborough had often been well up but had never won. At 
last in 1901 they were rewarded, A. J. Graham and L. EF. Gillet 
winning the final against Haileybury, S. M. Toyne and P. F. 
Reid. Evans (Malvern), E. W. Bury (Eton), and S. V. P. 
Weston (Wellington) were all good individual players this year. 

Bury particularly had great gifts, a glorious wrist and fore- 
hand stroke, but he never quite did himself justice in this year or 
the next two. 

Harrow victories—as it turned out their last—followed in 1902 
and 1903, largely owing to a workmanlike and strong player in G. 
A. Phelips, who had useful partners in C. H. Browning and L. M. 
McLean. In both years Rugby were their opponents in the final. 

In 1902 Charterhouse had a pretty good pair in G. T. Bran- 
ston and W. J. H. Curwen as did Wellington with A. H. Muir 
and M. W. Payne in 1903. 

Winchester covered themselves with glory in 1904. It was a 
good year with several strong and experienced pairs. Rugby had 
K. M. Agnew and K. Powell, who had played in the 1903 final; 
Marlborough had a good player in H. M. Butterworth; Malvern 
in G. N. Foster; and Harrow in McLean. But the Hon. C. N. 
Bruce, a good player with fine style, and E. L. Wright, the 
soundest of second strings, were a splendid combination for Win- 
chester. They had to work hard all the way and the final against 
Malvern, G. N. Foster—possibly the best of the four—and A. P. 
Day, who was a good trier if not a born player, was not their most 
difficult task. H. Brougham, a young player of great promise, 
made his début this year for Wellington. 

_ The 1905 competition showed nothing startling in the way of 
form, but it was very open. J. J. Astor and M. W. Bovill, Eton, 
beat Wellington, Brougham and W. Hone by 4 games to 1. 

Since the days of Garnett and Pennell, Charterhouse had had 
many more than useful pairs, but they had had many disappoint- 
ments. In 1906 they began an astounding run of success and 
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since that date no school can show anything like such a record- 
It was a younger Garnett (R. M.), a left-handed player, and C. 
V. L. Hooman who won them this year’s victory, Wellington, 
Biougham and E. C. Harrison being beaten again in the final.. 
But Brougham was destined to win at last. In Harrison he had 
found a partner just to suit him and the next year they were vic- 
torious, losing only one game in their three matches and that to. 
Malvern (M. K. Foster and F. T. Mann) in the final. 

Once again in 1908 did the school, defeated in the previous 
year’s final, win the next time. Malvern on this occasion had the 
two youngest of the brothers, M. K. and N. J. A. Foster, Win- 
chester had a good pair in A. J. Evans, a player with a splendid 
backhand stroke, who had been in his school pair for two years. 
before, and the Hon. J. H. Bruce, but they failed against Eton, 
(R. L. Benson and F. Gull), who then went down to Rugby (C. 
F. B. Simpson), who was making the second of his five appear- 
ances, and C: C. Watson. In the semi-final Malvern beat two 
young Charterhouse players, H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison, 
who were to make history in the event as one of the most famous 
of pairs. In this the first of their three years together they showed 
great promise, but were not strong enough to hold the Malvern 
pair, who beat Rugby in the final by 4 games to 1. R. O. 
Lagden, of Marlborough, was one of the good individual players 
of this year. 

The match of 1909 was in the second round when the Charter- 
house pair met Simpson and F. A. Sampson of Rugby. Rugby 
won the first three games, Charterhouse the next three, and the 
7th at 17-16 and so the rubber. Then before reaching the final 
Charterhouse had another stiff fence to get over in the Harrow 
pair. A.H. Lang, who was the best individual player of the year 
and had also played in 1907 and 1908, had G. E- V. Crutchley as a 
partner, and they were a pretty good combination. Charterhouse 
beat them 4-2 and then disposed of Eton (J. C. Craigie and V. 
Bulkeley Johnson) in the final by 4-1. 

In 1910 Charterhouse, with the same pair, dominated the com- 
petition and did not lose a single game, beating Clifton (C. Rissik 
and W. Cullen), Tonbridge (A. G. Warren and F. H. Knott), 
Rugby (C. F. B. Simpson and A. Blair White), and Eton once 
more in the final. The Eton pair were the Hon. J. N. Manners 
and E. L. Bury, and though they did not actually get a game, they 
made a good fight in the first three, getting 11 points in the first 
and 13 in the second and third. 

Never did a pair play better together than Leatham and 
Denison, never were a pair better coached. Like all Charterhouse 
pairs, they owed an enormous debt to Mr. F. Dames Longworth, 
who for years has played rackets with the boys and helped them in 
every possible way. They were a perfectly level pair; both could 
serve well, both could hit hard, and neither made many mistakes 
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at easy balls. Individually they may have been better boy players 
or anyhow more brilliant than either, but there has seldom, if 
ever, been a better combination and none more successful, for 
they won the Amateur Doubles Championship together afterwards. 

In 1911, Simpson of Rugby had as his partner W. H. Clarke, 
a steady player, but one of no great strength, and they won a com- 
petition which was pretty open from the start. The final was a 
tremendous struggle. Winchester (L. de O. Tollemache and D. 
McConnell) led at 2 games to love and were within an ace of lead- 
ing 3-1. Rugby, after drawing level at 2 all, won the next game, 
but lost the sixth. They secured the seventh, however, at 15-9 and 
the match 4 games to 3, 91 aces to 87. 

In 1912 Charterhouse once again were to the fore with G. A. 
Wright and C. B. Leatham. Wright was a good hard hitting 
player and Leatham, though not nearly the equal of his elder 
brother, worked manfully and his hard overhand service was most 
valuable. Charterhouse only lost two games in the whole event. 
In the final Charterhouse won more easily than expected with 
scores of 15-3, 15-10, 15-5, 15-4, against Wellington, E. G. Bart- 
lett and W. G. Grenville Grey. 

In 1913 the Wellington pair were winners. I. G- Bartlett, 
who had good strokes and a strong service, but who suffered from 
nerves, found a steady partner with a long head in F. A. Carnegy. 
To the latter great credit was due for the steadiness in the first 
round when Wellington all but went down before the Tonbridge 
pair, G. W. Frend and W.G. Frend. The pair was certainly the 
best that Tonbridge have produced up to date. — In the final 
Haileybury, who had had all the hard work, went down before 
- Wellington by 4 games to 0. H. D. Hake, the first Haileybury 
string, was the best player individually in the competition. 

Another win for Charterhouse in 1914 brought up their won- 
derful series of successes to 5 in 9 years. In the final the Charter- 
house pair (L. S- B. Monier Williams and J. H. Strachan) beat 
Wellington (E. A. Simson and C. P. Hancock), the score once 
again being 4 games to 3. Since the outbreak of war no com- 
petition has been arranged until this year when it will take place 
within a few days of the time I am writing. 


IV.—ScHOOL PROFESSIONALS. 

No account of the Public School rackets would be complete 
without some notice of the professionals who have been engaged 
at the various schools and who have taken the liveliest interest in 
the event. 

The professional at Eton in the 60’s was “ Bill’? Gray, who 
as a player attained a reputation second to none past or present, 
but so far as the Public Schools Cup is concerned the name that 
will be most remembered with Eton rackets is Grimason, who 
coached many generations of Eton players. He was succeeded 
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by Albert Wright, who had formerly been at Cheltenham and at 
the New York Court, who in turn was succeeded by Ernest Jones, 
formerly at Manchester. The latter, a most excellent coach, was 
at Eton when war broke out. No figure connected with the Public 
School rackets is better known than ‘‘ Judy ’’ Stevens, for many 
years professional at Harrow. “‘ Judy ’’ was originally a boy at 
Old Prince’s. He went to Harrow in the 70’s and remained until 
well in this century. Even now at the age of nearly 70 he has been 
playing both squash rackets at the R.A.C. and rackets at West- 
minster. He has seen more Public School contests #jan anyone ; 
the record for next most being held by an old Etonian, Mr. C. 
Durant, who looked forward to these meetings with the greatest 
interest. 

““ Judy ’’ was a good player and teacher and was one of the 
most cunning of tacticians the game has seen. His keenness for 
his pupils to win was proverbial. He was succeeded at Harrow 
by Charles Williams, champion of rackets 1911-138. 

Winchester had for a good many years St. P. André as their 
professional. He was followed by Ernest Gray, a fine player, and 
then by Crosby, son of the deservedly popular professional at 
Marlborough, A. J. Crosby, who has worked as hard and con- 
scientiously as anyone for the game—a good player and a good 
teacher. 

Rugby is a stronghold of the Gray family, where Joseph 
Gray, for some years champion of rackets, has been succeeded by 
his son Harry. 

Wellington have a splendid coach and delightful player in 
Walter Hawes, who succeeded Smale some 18 years ago, the latter 
having been at Wellington institution for many years. 

The Charterhouse professional is Gilbert Browne, champion 
of rackets, 1901-1903 ; his predecessor being Walter Gray, another 
fine player and delightful personality. 

In Laker Malvern have a professional who could have attained 
the very highest honours if he had played more matches. He too 
is a really skilful coach and a great deal of the success of Malvern 
rackets since he went there from Queen’s Club, now nearly 30 
years ago, is due to him. 

Barnes, of Clifton, a good player and coach, has not had the 
luck he deserves. 

The present professional at Cheltenham, who is handicapped 
by the slowness of the court, is Jennings. Tonbridge before the 
war had a most promising player in R. Hull, who joined up at 
once and won his commission on the field. He was unlucky 
enough to-lose his leg. 

He succeeded Smale, a son of the old Wellington profes- 
sional, who became a lawn tennis professional. The first profes- 
sional at Tonbridge was Fairs, son of the old champion H. Bb. 
Fairs and brother of Cecil Fairs, the champion of tennis. 
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George is professional at Haileybury and since the new court 
which was built there, he has had the satisfaction of seeing Hailey- 
bury racquets improve; and Abrahams bids fair to do well at 
Radley. 

In many cases the professionals have received valuable help 
from the masters and other amateurs who play with the boys. In 
modern days Mr. R. H. de Montmorency has fostered Eton 
rackets and the present head master, Mr. H. G. Alington, is a 
keen player. Formerly Mr. M. C. Kemp and Mr. E. M. Butler, 
both winners of the Public Schools and both Harrow masters, 
played regularly at Harrow. 

In the 90’s Mr. E. H. Buckland looked after Winchester 
rackets and more recently Mr. A. E. Wilson. Marlborough pairs 
of the past owed much to Mr. Beazley and Mr. Herbert Leaf. Mr. 
J. R. Taylor now plays fairly regularly. Mr. Dames Longworth’s 
invaluable help to Charterhouse has already been mentioned. 

Besides masters, a number of amateurs have done much for 
school rackets, both in playing with them in the practice week 
before the competition and in going down to the schools them- 
selves to play. Among many names in this connection, those of 
Mr. A. J. Webbe and several of the Leaf family at once come to 
mind. 

Mr. H. K. Foster, when living near Malvern, was a great 
help to the boys, as is Mr. Rudd at Tonbridge. 


V.—SomeE REcorDS. 


I next give a few records in tabular form. 
Pairs who have won twice running :— 
Harrow—A. A. Hadow and G. A. Webbe in 1871 and °72. 
Harrow—L. F. Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan in 1897 and ’98. 
Charterhouse—E. Garnett and V. h’. Pennell in 1893 and 1894. 
Charterhouse—H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison in 1909 and 1910. 
Players who have won two years not with same partner :-— 
Eton—C. J. Ottaway, 1868 and 1869, C. A. C. Ponsonby, 1877 and 78. 
Harrow—F. D. Leyland, 1873 and 1874; M. C. Kemp, 1879 and ’80; 
E. M. Hadow, 1880 and 1881; C. D. Buxton, 1883 and 1884;-E. M. 
Butler, 1884 and 1885; E. Crawley, 1885 and 1886; G. A. Phelips, 1902 
and 1903. 
No player has ever won three years. 
The most formidable pairs since 1880 are generally wee to be 
(it is, of course, an entire matter of opinion) :— 
1883. Harrow—H. E. Crawley and C. D. Buxton. 
18€4. Harrow—C. D. Buxton and FE. M. Butler. 
1884. Eton—H. Philipson and J. H_ B. Noble. 
1885. harrow—E. M. Butler and E. Crawley. 
1892. Malvern—H. K. and W. L. Foster. 
1893 and 1894. Charterhouse—E. Garnett and V. H. Pennell. 
1897 and 1898. Harrow—F. W. A. Rattigan and F. Andrewes. 
1900. Malvern—B. S. Foster and W. H. B. Evans. 
1904. Winchester—Hon. C. N. Bruce and E. L. Wright. 
1909 and 1910. Charterhouse—H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison. 


The two eldest Fosters have alone played together for 4 years. 
Pairs who have played together for 3 years are :— 
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L. F. Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan (Harrow), 1896-98. 
H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison (Charterhouse), 1908-10. 
H. H. L. Higgins and A. B. Gay (Clifton), 1912-14. 


C. F. B. Simpson alone has played five seasons: 
The following have played 4 :— 


. K. Foster (Malvern). 
L. Foster (Malvern). 

. J. Mordaunt (Wellington). 
|. K. Foster (Malvern). 

. Brougham (Wellington). 

. H. L. Higgins (Clifton). 
. L. E. Nixon (Cheltenham). 
. D. Hake (Haileybury). 


| conclude by giving the list of winners in tabular form with 


the name of the school defeated in the final in brackets :— 
1868. Eton—C. J. Ottaway and W. F. Tritton (Cheltenham). 
1869. Eton—C. J. Ottaway and J. P. Rodgé- (Rugby). 
1870. Rugby—H. W. Gardner and T. S. Pearson (Eton). 
1871. Iharrow—A. A. Hadow and G. A. Webbe (Eton). 
1872. Harrow—A. A. Hadow and G. A. Webbe (Eton). 
1873. Harrow—P. F. Hadow and F. D. Leyland (Rugby). 
1874. Harrow—F. D. Leyland and C. W. M. Kemp (Winchester). 
1875. Eton—J. Oswald and Douglas Lane (Winchester). 
1876. Harrow—H. E. Meek and L. K. Jarvis (Eton). 
1877. Eton—C. A. C. Ponsonby and Hon. I. B!lgh (Marlborough). 
1878. Eton—C. A. C. Ponsonby and J. D. Cobbold (Harrow). 
1879. Harrow—M. C. Kemp and Hon. F. R. de Moleyns (Rugby). 
1880. Harrow—M. C. Kemp and E. M. Hadow (Eton). 
1881. Harrow—E. M. Hadow and A. F. Kemp (Marlborough). 
1882. Eton—R. H. Pemberton and A. C. Richards (Harrow). 
1883. Harrow—H. E. Crawley and C. D. Buxton (Eton). 
1884. Harrow—C. D. Buxton and E. M. Butler (Eton). 
1885. Harrow—E. M. Butler and E. Crawley (Eton). 
1886. Harrow—E. Crawley ard Nigel Holmes (Haileybury). 
1887. Harrow—P. Ashworth and R. D. Cheales (Charterhouse). 
1888. Charterhouse—E. C. Streatfield and W. Shelmerdine (Harrow). 
1889. Winchester—E. J. Neve and T. B. Case (Charterhouse). 
1890. Harrow—A. H. M. Butler and W. F. G. Wyndham (Wellington). 
1891. Wellington—G. J. Mordaunt and R. H. Raphael (Malvern). 
1892. Malvern—H. K. Foster and W. L. Foster (Harrow). 
1893. Charterhouse—E. Garnett and V. H. Pennell (Eton). 
1894. Charterhouse—E. Garnett and V. H. Pennell (Malvern). 
1895. Harrow—J. Stogdon and A. S. Crawley (Clifton). 
1896. Rugby—W. E. Wilson Johnston and G. T. Hawes (Eton). 
1897. Harrow—L. F. Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan (Winchester). 
1898. Hharrow—L. F. Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan (Eton). 
1899. Eton—S. N. Macnaghten and Ivor de la Rue (Harrow). 
1900. Malvern—B. S. Foster and W. H. B. Evans (Rugby). 
1901. Marlborough-—A. J. Graham and L. E. Gillet (Haileybury). 
1902. Harrow-—G. A. Phelips and L. M. McLean (Rugby). 
1903. Harrow—G. A. Phelips and M. McLean (Rugby). 
1904. Winchester—Hon. C. N. Bruce and E. L. Wright (Malvern). 
1905. Eton—J. J. Astor and M. W. Bovill (Wellington). 
1906. Charterhouse—C. V. L. Hooman and R. M. Garnett (Wellington). 
1907. Wellington—M. Brougham and E. C. Harrison (Malvern). 
1908. Malvern—M. K. Foster and N. J. A. Foster (Rugby). 
1909. Charterhouse—H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison (Eton). 
1910. Charterhouse—H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison (Eton). 
1911. Rugby—C. F. B. Simpson and W. H. Clarke (Winchester). 
1912. Charterhouse—G. A. Wright and C. B. Leatham (Wellington). 
1913. Wellington—E. G. Bartlett and F. A. Carnegy (Haileybury). 
1914. Charterhouse—L. S. B. Monier Williams and J. H. Strachan 

(Wellington). 
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GROUP AT THE BUNGALOW. 


A Day with the Brown 
Trout in Natal 


BY 


THE A.G. 


:; August last there appeared in The Field a pleasant article 
over the signature of John Bickerdyke, descriptive of the best 
known of our Natal trout streams, the upper ‘‘ Mooi River ”’ 
(‘Mooi ”’ is Dutch for ‘‘ Beautiful ’’), and in particular of ‘‘ The 
Bungalow ”’ waters, the twenty mile stretch rented by the ‘‘ South 
African Fly Fishers’ Club.’’ 

In earlier days, before the regiments quartered in South 
Africa were summoned to the fields of Flanders, many an officer 
of the old army, released from military routine at Bloemfontein, 
or Roberts Heights, or elsewhere, was wont to cast his fly upon 
these waters; friends of my own some of them, friends most of 
whom, alas! I shall never see again. I wonder how many are 
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alive to-day! But this | know full well, that those who have 
fished the Mooi and have survived the war will keep stored in 
their memory many fragrant recollections of that lovely spot; that 
dainty mountain stream with all its green and beautiful surround- 
ings, such a contrast to the dry and .thirsty plateau-land of the 
High Veld in the Karroo, the Free State and the Transvaal! 

They will remember the sturdy mountain ponies, of the Arab- 
Basuto strain, on which they would wander afield to more distant 
streams (such as the Umgeni and the Little Mooi), and from which 
many a good polo mount was trained. They will remember the 
comical little ghillie boys, black as your hat, but keen sportsmen 
withal, and most of them quite handy with the landing net and 
some capable also of casting an excellent fly. They will remember 
the quail, which appear in the valley in November and December 
and afford sufficiency of sport, what time the stream is in spate. 
And on the reverse side they will look back on those Midsummer 
days, when the thunderclouds gathered and swooped with appal- 
ling suddenness from the rocky fastnesses of the Drakensberg and 
brought the river down thick as pea-soup and bank high, leaving 
the anglers to wait and watch with what patience they might, 
wasting regretted days of their too short leave, till the water again 
should be in ply. 

Well, ‘‘ The Bungalow ’”’ is still there, and the mountains, 
and the ghillies, and the ponies. The river still runs as of yore, 
though much better stocked than in the years just preceding the 
war. The storms still gather in summer as heretofore, and last 
year in “‘ the greatest flood on record’? the Bungalow itself was 
in danger of being washed away by the swollen waters of its own 
little beck, which babbles through the garden under the wattle 
trees. 

Now it so fell out that, at Easter-time last year, I formed one 
of that party of congenial fisher folk at the Bungalow, whose 
identity was thinly veiled by John Bickerdyke under the name of 
their professions, ‘‘ the Solicitor,’’ “‘ the Editor,’’ “‘ the Doctor,”’ 
‘‘the Attorney-General,’’ etc.; and it has occurred to me that 
possibly the story of an actual day’s sport, one, perhaps, rather 
above than below the average of success, in conditions similar to 
those which prevailed during ‘‘ John Bickerdyke’s ’’ visit, may 
not be without interest, to supplement his charming description 
of the region. 

Such conditions, water quite clear, but not too low, bright 
skies, hot mid-day sun, strong breeze, thunder threatening, but 
passing off in the afternoon, and a chilly evening, may fairly be 
expected at any time during the two months at the beginning and 
again at the close of the season; to wit, September and October, 
and March and April. From November to February either too 


great heat or too many storms render the luck of good fishing 
weather much more doubtful. . 
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So on this fine brisk morning, with still a touch of frost in 
the air, the Bungalow’s broad verandahs began between six and 
seven o’clock to show signs of animation. By 7.30 a.m. the 
weather had been inspected by fishermen (in pyjamas), enjoying 
their early cigarettes with their early coffee; and by 8, breakfast 
time, the new 3x casts had been soaked and tested, and the choice 
of flies for the morning fishing made. This morning Black-and- 
Teal for tail; and March Brown (female) for dropper, with No. 12 
hooks, were my particular selection. 

Punctually at eight came the welcome sound of the breakfast 
gong, and thereafter a slight delay occurred until my ghillie-boy. 
with lunch and net, was ready to start. This particular ghillie is 
some four feet high, and his age is about nine. He is clothed in 
what was once a cavalry overcoat, dark blue outside and red 
inside; no buttons, but an ingenious string arrangement to keep 
it on, the lower part hanging in parti-coloured strips to his feet. 
Beneath, a prehistoric pair of well ventilated polo-breeches; and 
that is all. He owns a native name of three syllables, including 
two clicks, a palatal and eke a guttural one; so for present pur- 
poses he has to answer to the name of Jim. He is a jovial child 
and a good netsman. 

So, at 8.45, away. My allotted beat this morning is that of 
the upper Home Waters; perhaps the most sporting fishing of the 
whole club stretch, and holding as good fish as anywhere. But it 
is the most severely fished of all; and now at the back end of the 
season, the utmost of one’s skill and assiduity will be required to 
make a respectable basket. 

Fifteen minutes’ walk across the flat water-meadow brings me 
to my first pool, the ‘‘ Huts’”’ pool (so called from a native kraal 
across the water), where the river takes a right angle turn at the 
foot of the Kamberg slopes. Here one should take a trout, if the 
morning fishing is to be at all propitious; for from 9 to 11 a.m. 
are the best of the morning hours. As like as not, it might be a 
pounder; there are many such in that pool. A good deal, how- 
ever, must depend on the wind, and this morning, as the pool is 
neared, a strong, squally northerly breeze springs up, as it too 
often does, making fine fishing a matter of difficulty. The 
weather is bright and the water clear, so careful concealment must 
be the order of the day; and to one who, in these latter years, 
finds much wading injudicious (Eheu! fugaces), the natural cover 
on the banks will have to be utilised to the utmost. 

To serve this purpose the ‘‘ Huts’’ pool has a fringe of dwarf 
South African willows, from waist to shoulder high, along the 
hither bank, with certain convenient gaps. The opposite bank 
rises steeply to the mountain slopes beyond, and partially shelters 
the pool from the north. A northerly wind, therefore, is apt to be 
gusty and intermittent in this locality ; now down stream, now up, 
and then again coming in sharp puffs full in one’s face from the 
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other side. Those willows, therefore, are difficult to negotiate 
without a foul. 

Begin at the tail of the pool: here the water on the near side 
glides deep and still under the bushes. Across the pool it shoals 
and is broken by sunken rocks, and the stream runs more swiftly. 
Behind and below those rocks lie fish; but it is a longish cast 
across and up stream, and for this one has to wait for a favouring 
lull. At the fourth or fifth cast a fish rises short and will not 
repeat its attempt. So, moving up where the willow screen is 
higher, a few risky cross-stream casts between the taller boughs 
bring me to the first of the openings. Here again the quicker 
water is under the opposite bank, but it is deep with eddies, and 
holds fine fish. And there, right across the river, appears the 
ring of a rising trout. 

After a few preliminary casts the flies go true to the proper 
spot, and, as they float down, a dark form looms up; a golden 
gleam, and he sinks again below to the depths, fly untouched, 
and declines all further offers. So one moves to the top of the 
pool round the corner, where the eddying wind is now blowing 
strong down the river. By long down-stream casting the flies 
can here be worked below the willow screen, and out of sight of 
the angler. Three lengthening casts, and then, as the line swings 
round with the current, from right under the willows comes a 
sharp “ plop.”’ A tight line, a whirring reel, and, with rod held 
high to clear the bushes, the fisherman darts down, with what 
nimbleness he may, to the gap at the corner; and there the good 
fight is fought out. ‘‘ Jim’’ climbs down the bank from one 
direction as the tiring trout is brought to it from the other; a final 
dart on seeing the net, and at last in comes the fish on his side, 
and is duly and safely lifted. Indeed a veritable pounder, a 
characteristic denizen of the ‘‘ Huts Pool.’’ The fly was March 
Brown. 

There was nothing doing for the next twenty minutes save 
the returning of two or three undersized fishlets, the landing of a 
lively half-pounder, which, ‘‘ Jim ’’ insists, must be kept, and the 
loss of my tail-fly (the Teal-and-Black) in some extra high grass 
at the back end of a cast. A lucky instinct prompted its replace- 
ment by a small “ silver butcher.’’ 

And then another rectangular turn in the river took me to a 
long gently-flowing reach, with a steep bushy bank across the 
water, under which fish are wont to rise, and a lower rush-clad 
slope on my side. The wind here was really advantageous, blow- 
ing strongly but fairly steadily up stream and a little across from 
the hither bank, rippling the smooth and gliding water, which is 
otherwise too clear and bright for successful midday fishing. — 

In a breeze like this it requires no special effort or art to 
search closely the likely water under the opposite shore, where the 
current chiefly runs, and at the same time to avail oneself of the 
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cover afforded by the reeds on the near side. So this reach called 
for intimate and careful attention, and it obtained it. But nothing 
occurred in the way of trout, except two eight-inchers which were 
returned ; until, on approaching the upper end of the stretch, from 
behind a great round boulder in the middle of the stream, just 
visible in the deep water, came suddenly a lightning rush—a head 
and tail rise, and—into a big one this time ! 


VIEW FROM THE BUNGALOW : RIVER IN SPATE. 


Being near his holt, this hefty fish made no long runs. A 
series of short, swift dashes, followed by persistent borings, were 
the tactics he adopted. But there were no serious difficulties to 
overcome ; and at last, guided down stream to a spot where the net 
could be used with discretion, he yielded himself to the tender 
mercies of the double-clicked Jim, and was hoisted on shore. Two 
and a half pounds was the ocular estimate, and 2 lbs. 6 ozs. the 
scale weight that evening. 

““Beeg feesh,’’ says Jim in his only English. ‘‘ Cigarette 
fish, eh, Jim ?’’ says his employer. ‘‘ E-e-e-h Inkoos!’’ replies 
Jim, one huge grin; and a cigarette is duly handed to this minia- 
ture henchman and promptly lit, while another is kindled, with 
somewhat trembling fingers, by the elated Baas. Silver Butcher, 
No. 14 hook, was the fly this time. 

Above this reach is a series of perfect pools, very easy to fish 
from this bank, and holding many fine trout; but to-day they 
proved a blank in the bright and glittering weather, nor was there 
a sign of a fish moving over the whole of the length. Never 
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mind; they may be tried again on the homeward journey this 
evening. 

The next long reach between high banks on both sides was 
practically unfishable owing to the wind which rushed blustering 
across from the further side, with no shelter or break to afford an 
opportunity of decent casting. At the head of the reach is a sharp 
twist in the river and a bushy island, where a crossing can com- 
fortably be made through a gravelly shallow. So off boots, on 
with an old pair of tennis shoes borne by Jim for that purpose, 
and the river was crossed about knee deep. And so up stream to 
another favourite spot, a flowing stretch with fairly deep water 
running in eddies under a high bank across the river, and a 
shallow stickle on the hither side. 

Wind was here again propitious, blowing straight across 
from my side; and the reach was carefully fished yard by yard, 
but still with little success. A half-pounder at the tail, and one 
rather larger from under the opposite bank half-way up, were all 
that came to bag; but there were several smaller, seven to nine 
inches, to return. Nearly all these selected the March Brown. 

Above this a series of rapids, and then a long deep pool 
where many a two-pounder has been taken. It has the high bank 
‘on the near side, and is best fished from across the water. This 
pool for the most of its length was dead still, the protecting bluff 
affording complete shelter from the wind, which was now falling 
considerably. At the upper end, however, is some eminently 
fishable water, which was carefully tried, but to no effect. Here 
casting is difficult, owing to the steepness of the bank immediately 
behind one’s back, and the tufts of six-foot-high grass with which 
it is fringed. 

It was by this time past midday and the sun mighty powerful, 
though some thundery lumps of cumulus clouds were showing 
their heads over the mountains to the west. So, leaving a long 
stretch of rock-strewn rapids and short pools to be dealt with on 
the way back, the angler made passage across country to the water 
immediately below the foot of the ‘‘ Gorge,’’ where the river 
emerges from its tortuous windings amid the steep hills. These 
waters form the upper end of this particular beat, and from there 
the fishing will, after lunch, be down stream homeward. 

But before lunch it seemed desirable to try for the first time 
the big deep pool, where the river takes its first serious rest after 
the Gorge rapids. This pool is peculiar in several respects. On 
my side it is flanked by a wide grassy meadow. On the opposite 
side the mountain rises almost perpendicularly in a broken cliff 
of red earth for some fifty feet, thence sloping less precipitously 
to the rocky summit. 

This part of the pool is of great depth, gradually shoaling 
to the head, where the water swirls in with a long straight rush 
and lateral eddies. Half-way down, where the current eases, close 
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under the steep cliff and some feet below the surface, is a long 
horizontal ledge of rock with an almost razor edge. Beneath this, 
in the deeps, lurk sundry great fishes, who but seldom give sign 
of their presence, except now and again at the close of the evening 
of a hot still day, when it is almost dark. Then, if one does con- 
descend to take your fly, he invariably makes, in a mighty rush, 
for the knife-edged rock, where, if he reaches it, your cast is 
promptly cut. Many a sad-faced fisherman has brought home 
this horrid tale; and, moreover, it is usually a true one. 


ce 


AND THE GHILLIE, LOWN WATERS. 


But there are many other good fish in the pool beside the 
great-grandfathers; and if one has patience to wait till the late 
evening, the luck to hit on a veritable ‘‘ Evening Rise,’’ and the 
hardihood to make one’s way home across country in the dark, 
many a good pounder or even two-pounder can be taken. 

But, whether by day or night, the chief peculiarity of the 
pool in my experience is, that it repays repeated and consecutive 
covering, provided the angler does not show himself. Indeed the 
fish here seem to need special stirring up before they take the fly 
readily. To fish without undue exposure from the meadow side, 
a crouching or sitting posture behind friendly tufts of grass, well 
away from the water’s edge, is recommended. 


THE ROD 
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In this manner the pool was fished from head to tail, and 
then back again from tail to head. On the reverse passage there 
was a strong but unsuccessful rise at the junction of the broken 
water with the still depths. A few more casts, and then certain 
inward cravings suggested that lunch was the next best thing. 
And it was so. During lunch an examination of the bag revealed 
five fat fishes, nearly half the club limit of six brace. 

After lunch a fresh cast, for the morning gut was badly frayed 
from contact with the stiff grassy bents; and a change of fly. A 
Teal-and-Yellow replaced the March Brown, while the Silver 
Butcher remained as tail-fly. 

Then by careful fishing down and across with the longest 
possible line (the angler creeping several yards back from the 
water) the pool was closely covered, till at the same spot where 
the fish rose before lunch, he (or his mate) came again, and this 
time made no mistake. A lively fish; a fierce rush towards the 
sharp ledge, well checked ; again another and another; and then, 
quickly tiring, the trout came to net, a perfect picture of a fish, 
some 1} lb. The fly was Teal-and-Yellow. ? 

After a convenient pause the pool was fished up and down 
again, and afforded two more nice rises, one on the up journey 
and the other on the down. The first fish, lightly hooked, wal- 
lowed on the surface and was off; from the second the fly came 
away when it was heavily checked on nearing the ledge. 

Luck seemed changed for the worse! And bad luck dogged 
the afternoon’s fishing. After the bagging of another half- 
pounder a good fish took the tail fly behind a boulder in the 
middle of the rocky rapids below the big pool. If he could be 
landed at all, he must be guided down through a series of short 
heavy runs, and then worked in strong water between a maze of 
boulders to the bank. All went well for a time, but when nearing 
the only feasible landing place, the dropper fly hitched in a snag, 
and the combined weight of the water and the fish broke the tail- 
fly away, and he was gone. ; 

After that there was an end to all activity among the trout for 
two solid hours, a “‘ tiddler’’ or two performing the only rises. 
The thundery clouds were now creeping up from behind the hills 
and spreading over the western sky, while the wind had dropped 
to a dead calm, the sky overhead and to the East being still cloud- 
less. Coming down stream, I encountered two other rods work- 
ing up, both suffering from the same depression. So a chat and 
smoke in the sunny grass, a drink of cold tea, and a comparison 
of catches seemed the better course, till such time as the sun 
should pass behind the clouds, and the expected change of wind 
determine whether the storm would break or pass. 

At last the westering sun took cover in the cloud-banks, while 
they themselves drifted south and made no further progress down 
the valiey. A light breeze sprang from the west, and fishing was 
resumed. 
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The question then arose what water to select for the “evening 

rise ’?; that short half-hour when often, but by no means invari- 
ably, the trout feed ravenously between dusk and dark. The 
stretch known as the ‘‘ Krantz’’ or ‘‘ Photo Pool’”’ gained the 
verdict. It was well on the way saab and, moreover, had been 
sheltered all the day from the blusterous north wind, while the 
afternoon sun had been blazing warmly on its steep eastern bank 
across the water. In such conditions a true rise of fly might well 
be hoped for in the evening, when the bigger trout should come 
out for their suppers into the broad running stretch of fairly 
shallow water at the lower part of the pool, as often is their wont. 
Besides, the breeze was just right for a fine long cast across the 
pool, whereby any rising fish might be fairly covered. 

So the quarter of a mile of river down to that selected spot 
(poor fishing water) was casually cast over, but carefully watched 
for signs of rising fish. Nothing, however, was moving, till just 
before sunset, when in the wide shallows, before the stream turns 
abruptly and swiftly to the right under the cliff-formed shoulder of 
the hill, a scanty rise of may-fly-like ephemeride and a number of 
light-winged duns brought up the little fishes; and sundry flops 
and splashes indicated the beginning of a true, but modest, 
“evening rise.’’ The larger fish dine a little later. 

Darkness comes apace in these parts, and a larger fly than 
those for daytime use is advantageous} one only for choice. This 
evening a Woodcock and Yellow, No. 10 hook, was the selection. 
The change was made, and serious fishing began again. 

The fish in this pool feed mostly near the further bank, and it 
is only a very long cast, straight across, which can reach them. 
On the near side there is a convenient willow screen, not too high, 
making excellent cover. So, advantage being taken of the sur- 
roundings, the pool was fished three times in succession. The 
first attempt resulted only in two small ones, to be returned. The 
second brought a lively three-quarter pounder. And finally, just 
as the hurrying darkness was making fishing very difficult, a long 
cast at the brink of the tail rapids secured a lusty trout, which put 
up the best fight of the day in the strong shoal water. But he 
scaled barely fifteen ounces when weighed at the Bungalow twenty 
minutes after capture, and under the eyes of rival rodsmen could 
not be stretched to the desirable ‘‘ pound.” 

Both of these evenings fish were taken by casting to the rise, 
and not on the ‘‘ chuck and chance it’ ’ principle, which, in the 
absence of moving fish, was all the morning’s fishing could afford. 

The total basket for the day thus amounted to four and a half 
brace, weighing 8} Ibs., a good but not exceptional bag for these 
waters at this time of the year. Many better catches have, of 
course, from time to time been brought in, but also very many 
worse. 


Game-Keeping for 
Demobilized Officers. 


BY 
OWEN JONES. 


OW often you hear the remark, ‘‘ I should like to be a 
H gamekeeper.’’ Why do people say this? What is there 
about being a gamekeeper that is so attractive? People do not 
say they should like to be this or that for no reason at all; they may 
be dissatisfied with being what they are, or perhaps with being 
nothing. Yet many a man will tell you in all sincerity he 
should like to be a gamekeeper, and often with regret that he 
cannot be what he would. It seems that the idea of going in for 
gamekeeping is now more popular than ever. 

It would not be a compliment to the gamekeepers of to-day to 
suggest that Fielding’s ruffan, Black George, was primarily 
responsible for the glamour of the gamekeeper’s life in the eyes 
of the public. Yet even Black George, in spite of those many 
lurid episodes, was not wholly infamous. There was something 
about him that was not only fascinating but admirable, just as 
there was about Tom Jones, who was so intimately associated 
with him in sport and escapade. In both characters there was 
certainly a rather pungent spice of devilment, and the rest. But 
nothing that has ever been written from the days of Fielding to 
the present time, nor anything that ever will be written, can strip 
the gamekeeper’s calling of its wordless mystery. The open-air, 
the miscellaneous sport, the ceaseless fellowship with nature, the 
untainted incense of the real country, of these delights and many 
more in rich variety we know; but all else is a charming mystery, 
and it is this particularly that gives to the life of a gamekeeper an 
atmosphere of heaven on earth. Of this atmosphere the presence 
and picturesque appearance of a gamekeeper, meet him where you 
will, are always inseparably redolent. 

The popular notion of a gamekeeper’s life and work is more 
theoretical than practical. So many persons have an impression 
that his position is a thornless bed of roses, and that he works or 
plays according to his fancy, and always lives on the fat of the 
land. They imagine that he spends most of his time taking 
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pleasant strolls at his will in beautiful places, sitting at his ease 
on convenient gates, and moistening his throat at appropriate 
intervals with traditionally nut-brown ale. They suppose he 
feeds the little pheasants when he thinks he will, and may shoot a 
couple of rabbits as requisite for his larder, do a little in his 
garden by way of pastime; and, in due season, put in an appear- 
ance at a shooting party, chiefly tosecure such financial thank-offer- 
ings as may be forthcoming when the bombardment ceases for 
the day, to supplement his princely wage, which is commonly so 
princely that it might well be referred to as a salary or stipend. 

Again, there is an idea in some quarters that a gamekeeper 
never sleeps, and that he spends the whole of every night lying in 
wait for poachers. Besides being able to do without sleep 
entirely, and to see just as well in the dark as in broad daylight, 
he is credited with all manner of inhuman powers and exemptions, 
including ‘the working of miracles. He should never become tired 
or hungry, or in the slightest degree ruffled in temper; he should 
feel no extremes of heat or cold, and a drenching to his skin 
should be as water to a duck’s back. His feet should be free from 
the painful blemish of corns, rheumatism in all its forms should 
be unknown, and perpetual youth should be his unalterable 
privilege. He should be acquainted with influenza by name only, 
and preferably should be proof against every sort of human 
frailty. 

It is true that the gamekeeper sleeps (but with one eye and 
one ear open), and that you may encounter him on the prowl when 
and where you least expect. Otherwise he is perfectly human. It 
is chiefly his own most human qualities that help him to become 
so shrewd a student of human nature in his fellow men. He lives 
at all seasons in the lap of nature, and is continually unravelling 
divers problems of life and death. He proves every link in his 
chains of reasoning, and so his conclusions are seldom wrong. He 
has ample time for thinking in those long hours of solitude, and 
consequently his talk is interesting and his judgment well-con- 
sidered. The gamekeepers of to-day are men of exceptional intel- 
ligence and broadness of mind, the outcome of trained powers of 
observation and disciplined reasoning, which in turn produce a 
mind with a sound digestion. 

People are apt to regard the prospect of a gamekeeper’s situa- 
tion much in the same light as a small-holding, that is to say, as 
a short cut to a pleasant life in the openair and the insurance of a 
comfortable living. It all depends mainly on two things, namely, 
what the individual idea of a comfortable livelihood is, and the 
circumstances of the berth that falls to one’s lot. Some men 
would be content, and would be a success, where others would 
certainly be neither. The peg must be somewhat of the same 
shape as the hole, otherwise it will not do. Gamekeepers are 
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made as well as born; they do not appear automatically. Natural 
gifts and inclinations are of little practical use till they have under- 
gone some training, but no training and experience can make 
up tor the lack of natural qualifications. 

The man who thinks of becoming a gamekeeper, or of 
taking up game-keeping in any form, should consider the matter 
seriously in all its bearings and from every point of view. He 
must first disabuse his mind of all notion that it will be a life of 
unfettered pleasure, or that he will find himself on the road to 
fortune. He must be prepared to adapt himself to a variety of 
conditions which will prove very strange indeed and probably irk- 
some. He must put his pride well down in his pocket or he will 
soon find there is nothing to put on top of it. This does not 
involve the smallest loss of self-respect. The war has relieved us 
of a good deal of false pride, to such an extent that there was a 
distinctly fashionable craze for the most menial tasks and being 
photographed in the act. We should remember that we might 
have been compelled to become gamekeepers, sausage-makers or 
beer-servers to the Germans. To earn one’s daily bread as game- 
keeper to British sportsmen is an honourable achievement. 


The man who decides to try his hand as a gamekeeper 
must thoroughly understand that he will have to work, and work 
hard too. If he persuades himself that he is simply going to: 
have a good time, with now and then a little work thrown in just 
to leaven the monotony of play, he will be vastly mistaken, and 
had better turn to something else. At certain seasons the duties 
of a gamekeeper entail less arduous work than at others, but at all 
times his work is never done. Because he has been hard at it 
during the whole of a long day it does not by any means follow 
there will be nothing for him to do in the night. For him Sunday 
may be anything but a day of rest. There are no restrictions on 
his number of working hours in a day or a week, and no such 
thing as an over-time rate of pay. He must respond to all the 
calls of duty to the best of his ability, and he must look to the 
feeling of satisfaction that he has done his duty for some part of 
his reward, and often that has to be the best part of it, at any rate 
for the time being. He must hope he will reap according to his 
sowing. 

The wages a gamekeeper is usually paid are not overwhelm- 
ingly attractive. Before the war a pound a week probably repre- 
sented the average figure, and many head-keepers did not get 
more, if as much. His wages are higher now, but there is no 
fixed minimum. The sum of two pounds a week has been sug- 
gested as an approximately fair wage for an under-keeper, and 
proportionately more for head-keepers, which as a rule would not 
mean much more, possibly another five shillings. It is the 
allowances, privileges, and extras which count in appraising the 
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total value of the remuneration, and these vary materially, accord- 
ing to local custom, the nature of the shooting, and the sur- 
roundings of the keeper’s premises. 

There is a rather prevalent fancy that rabbits are the 
keeper’s rightful perquisite; this may be so here and there, but 
generally speaking they are not. In the absence of any definite 
intimation to the contrary, a keeper is justified by custom in 
taking rabbits for his own table and for all ordinary and diplo- 
matic purposes in connection with his duties; the same rule 
applies to pigeons. But unless a keeper is definitely authorized 
to dispose of rabbits for the benefit of his own pocket he would 
be seriously exceeding his rights. There is necessarily no class 
of men more trusted than gamekeepers, and very rarely do they 
piove themselves unworthy. 

The allowances of a gamekeeper which are usual include a 
rent-free cottage and garden, a yearly suit of clothes by way of 
livery, and some firing—curiously enough, there seems to be no 
precedent with reference to a ration of beer, or even beer-money, 
though in kind or cash it is customarily granted to cooks and 
housemaids. The fuel may consist of as much wood, both small 
and big, as may be required, or of so much coal a year, say, four 
or five tons) There may be some milk. A great deal depends on 
circumstances, and the amount of any allowance would be 
adjusted according to whether or not it were for the keeper’s 
domestic use exclusively. 


There may be free facilities for the maintenance of a couple 
of cows, and no objection to pigs enough for home consumption. 
The keeper may be entitled to the surplus products of a consider- 
able head of poultry, beyond a stated number of eggs and the 
services of broody hens for hand-reared game; the approximate 
number of fowls to be kept at the employer’s expense, apart from 
what they pick up at large, is generally mentioned. Then there 
is frequently the privilege of possessing and training a dog or two 
of his own, and breeding some puppies. In some cases, so much 
a head per week is paid in respect of dogs, and the keeper then 
provides their food. All allowances and privileges are a question 
of arrangement between the keeper and his employer, and if they 
are made clear from the start, or from time to time as may be ex- 
pedient, it is more satisfactory to both parties, and tends to pre- 
vent the possibility of unpleasant differences of opinion. 

The extras accrue in the form of tips, and also, in most parts, 
reward-fees from hunt funds. It is impossible to give anything 
like an accurate estimate of the value of tips, and perhaps nowa- 
days, in view of the general rise of prices, the prevalent scale of 
tips may be much higher than it was. Previous to 1914, the total 
of a keeper’s tips for a season would perhaps average more or less 
enough to provide him with beer and tobacco, say, about ten 
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pounds ; in some cases, of course, considerably more, and in some 
less. Hunt reward-fees are on the lines of a pound for a litter of 
cubs if in evidence when hounds come cubbing, ten shillings for 
an officially recognized find, and half-a-crown for earth-stopping 
each time there is a meet within a certain radius. From this 
source most keepers would think themselves lucky if they 
acquired enough to pay for their boots, taking one year with 
another. A keeper does not always have the personal benefit of 
all he receives in these ways, for there may be mates with whom 
the spoil is shared. The total worth of a situation should be 
reckoned by the wages and the value of allowances, privilefes, 
and extras combined. Keepers on rented shootings are commonly 
paid rather higher wages than others, since the employer-tenant 
is not in the same position as an employer-owner to supply allow- 
ances and so forth in kind. 


For men with no previous experience the great difficulty is to 
stort being a gamekeeper. Some sort of preliminary training is 
essential if you are to have any chance of obtaining a game- 
keeper’s berth. Rabbit-catchers sometimes drift into game- 

eeping, but rabbit-catchers are skilled men at their job, and most 
likely have been accustomed to help regular keepers, and so will 
possess a practical smattering of their duties- It is not usual for 
gamekeepers to take pupils for training, nor would it often be 
practicable. 

The best way to make a start would be to go as a pupil on a 
game farm. There you would learn the game-farm business and 
the art of hand-rearing game at the same time, and the latter is a 
qualification that is indispensable to a gamekeeper. On a good 
many game-farms there would also be opportunities to learn some 
of the other phases of a gamekeeper’s work; for instance, there is 
often shooting attached, which is to let retail by the day at so 
much a gun. The fact that everything in connection with a 
game-farm is run on strictly business lines should prove helpful, 
since a good keeper should be reasonably economical, like a good 
cook. Recklessly wasteful extravagance may suit some em- 
pioyers, but the majority do not at all approve of it. 

The revival of game-farm business is at hand, and there is a 
prospect of game-farmers doing an extraordinary trade for several 
years to come.- Game-farming therefore seems to offer an allur- 
ing opening for out-of-work officers and others with a taste for 
game-keeping, and it would have some definite advantages over 
a gamekeeper’s situation. As a game-farmer you would be your 
own master; as a gamekeeper, if you mean to succeed, you must 
never forget that you are, in plain words, a servant. Asa game- 
farmer there is a fair chance not only of making a good living, 
but something substantial to save for the rainy day. It is not 
often that a man who has spent the best of his life as a gamekeeper 
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finds himself with more money than would enable him to become 
a country publican. 

To succeed as a gaime-farmer, one of the first necessities is 
sufficient capital. To make the attempt without a fair amount of 
capilal is merely to invite failure. Experience is as necessary as 
capital, and experience must be bought in some fashion. A com- 
promise for the man with capital but no experience would be a 
partnership with another of ripe experience. All businesses 
which enable a man to be his own master require capital, it is 
folly to imagine they don’t. But capital will not of itself insure 
prosperity on a game-farm; the experienced man must be indus- 
trious and manage everything with wise economy: Money makes 
money, we know, but more especially in combination with work. 

Another form of game-keeping which offers a promising and 
congenial means of making a living is the management of shoot- 
ing syndicates. One demobilized officer reports that he made 
three hundred a year as a syndicate manager before the war, and 
regularly had his share of good shooting into the bargain, besides 
all the incidental sport he wished. One of the chief points in 
favour of a syndicate managership is that capital is not a neces- 
sity. There are indications that syndicate shoots will in the near 
future be more numerous than ever. A capable, tactful manager 
is a treasure to a syndicate of busy men, who are mostly only too 
glad to pay for being relieved of all the details of running a shoot. 
But not everyone who is fond-of shooting is capable of managing 
a syndicate. 

In the hotel-with-shooting there should be a lucrative scope 
for the man with adequate capital. Fishing would obviously be 
an additionally profitable attraction, and likewise convenience for 
the inevitable golf, tennis-courts, and so forth, to provide for brisk 
business all the year round. It should make a difference if the 
proprietor of such an establishment is a keen practical sportsman 
himself, and his personality and studious interest will go a long 
way towards advertising his place. A goodly amount of capital 
would be needed for so big a scheme, and everything ought to be 
well thought out and enquired into before launching into such 
deep water. Comfortable and speedy means of transport would 
be one of the most important considerations, and every modern 
convenience should be at the disposal of the guests. 

For those men who are looking for something to do that will 
at the same time assist them to earn their daily bread, there should 
be money in farming rabbits. It is not considered likely that the 
price of wild rabbits will ever fall much below eighteenpence each. 
In various parts of the country there are stretches of land which 
would never pay to cultivate at all, but yet are suitable for the 
production of large numbers of rabbits. Many of these tracts of 
waste land should pay well enough as rabbit-warrens. 
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A warren would probably have to be fenced in with wire-net- 
ting, which at present is decidedly expensive, and there ought to be 
a proper arrangement, of a permanent nature, for harvesting the 
rabbits wholesale with a minimum of labour, and with certainty, 
and also in such a manner that only those that are wanted need be 
removed. Rabbit-farming should go best in connection with some 
kind of agriculture, by means of which the supply of food on 
the warren itself could be seasonably augmented with specially 
grown provender at cost price- It would scarcely be prudent to 
rely entirely on a rabbit-warren as the sole means of making a 
living. 

It may be that the gamekeeper of the future will combine the 
supervision of a mixture of productive industries with his regula- 
tion duties, and may before long develop into a glorified small- 
holder, where circumstances permit. Perhaps he will have 
charge of a little forestry, a rabbit-warren, a poultry-farm, a few 
pigs and a cow or two, and some acres of ground on which to 
grow food for his stock. Naturally he would need assistance, 
but he is the ideal type of man to direct such labour as would be 
required to carry on the above side-lines. He is by far the most 
promising man on whom to rely for the effective conduct of a 
general campaign against rats, at the expense of the occupiers of 
the land they are on. The gamekeeper has always been a valu- 


able member of the rural community. The nation is glad of his 
many skilled services, and it is predicted that he will now become a 
more important personage than ever. He has earned our respect, 
and his office should be honourably esteemed. 
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THE SUPER-ATHLETE. 


G. HOYNE (U.S.A.), WHO HOLDS THE WORLD’S 
HIGH-JUMP RECORD—6 FT. 8 IN. 
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Training lor Athletics 


MAJOR ADOLPHE B.A. 
A.M 


AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., R.A.M.C. 


CHAPTER III. 
OVvER-SPECIALISATION : Otympic GAMES, PAST AND FUTURE. 


HE Amateur Athletic Championships of 1911 forcibly 

brought home to the British public the successful incursion of 
foreign competition. Hitherto we had learned to welcome athletic 
strangers from time to time, and indeed every championship had 
without a single exception at some time or another in the history 
of the meeting left this country. 

But such isolated episodes had been regarded as exceptional, 
or as occurring in a phenomenally lean year, or as confined on the 
whole to certain events which demanded the particular attainments 
of the very highly specialised athletes from the United States 
whose methods we did not feel disposed to copy. And it is hardly 
protesting too much to say that the average opinion was that if 
we did not possess a monopoly of athletic ability our share was 
nevertheless of such proportion as to dwarf the achievements of all 
other nations to the extent almost of obliteration. 

But the results of 1911 were too striking to fail to set the 
athletic-loving public very much by the ears. In that year’s cham- 
pionships an American won the hundred and 220 yards, a 
Canadian the quarter mile, a German the half mile, and another 
German the high jump and pole jump, and very nearly the long | 
jump also. A Canadian pushed the mile winner right up to the 
worsted, a Frenchman was second in putting the weight. The 
hurdles championship stayed in this country, although many were 
of opinion that an error by the judges deprived a Frenchman of 
victory ; and to everybody’s astonishment the four miles champion- 
ship was secured with remarkable ease by a Finn. 

These performances, coming on top of similar occurrences 
in other branches of sport, were regarded as the last straw in the 
bundle of British athletic deficiencies. Our rowing supremacy 
had been severely assailed by the Belgians, and it was manifest 
that-eternal vigilance was the price to pay to keep the Grand in 
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this country. In Polo, Lawn Tennis, Cricket and Football the 
British Isles were being beaten by the Colonies or by foreign com- 
petitors, all of which appeared to admit of only one explanation ; 
and British decadence became the topic of the hour, with much 
pessimistic lamentation in various sections of the Press and the 
injunction that it was high time to put our athletic house in order. 

At that time one of the present writers (A.A.) was prominently 
associated with athletic journalism and was at some pains, though 
ploughing a more or less lonely furrow, to point out that the signs 
of the times were being misinterpreted. He expressed the opinion 
that what was being mistaken for British decadence was simply 
the cultivation of athletics by nations who had hitherto taken no 
interest in the cult and among whom, therefore, talent, though 
existing, had been unrecognised and unutilised. He further 
demonstrated that the Amateur Championships had by then 
developed into a sort of World’s Championship Meeting, and that 
only the greatest exponents could hope for future success. 

Now Nature has her own ideas about aristocracy, and sees no 
reason why she should bestow more agility, elasticity, or power of 
endurance upon Englishmen than upon people of any other 
nation. Athletes like Alfred Shrubb, W. G. George, the late 
Captain Halswelle, or the representatives from America, France, 
Italy, Finland, Germany, Sweden and elsewhere who were wrest- 
ing from us our athletic supremacy, are in their way a special form 
of genius. Genius arises according to Nature’s own law, and will 
occasionally appear in what with insular prejudice we might re- 
gard as the most unlikely places. 

The writer went on to point out that this country, with the 
material at its disposal, could always count on producing a large 
number of good athletes, but that merely good athletes could not 
hope for success at International Meetings where the gold medals 
would go to the super-class, the geniuses of athletics of whom we 
could hope for only a share in proportion to our (athletic) popu- 
lation. And he concluded with the prophecy that at the forth- 
coming Olympic Games (of 1912) we should not win a single 
athletic event. 

Such an explanation was not received with much en- 
thusiasm, and the terminating prophecy was greeted with incre- 
dulity and scorn. Asa matter of fact in 1912 we won two athletic 
events at Stockholm, and yet the prophecy was justified, for we 
lost the only one event which we might have been expected to win 
—the hurdles, by that athletic genius, the late Lieut. Anderson— 
while the two that we gained no reasonable critic or judge could 
have expected us to win—the 1,500 metres by A. N. S. Jackson* 
and the 400 metres relay race. The first of these victories must 
even to this day be thought of with admiration and wonder, the 
second was the result of a curious freak of fortune. . 


* Col. Jackson, D.S.O. 
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The British team returned from Stockholm with this 
unflattering record and at once the jeremiads about British 
decadence were revived and all sorts of meetings were held 
and societies founded and subscription lists opened to re- 
store our lost supremacy. The public were asked to con- 
tribute £100,000, and judging from the details of the scheme 


THE SUPER-ATHLETE. 
THE LATE G. R. L. ANDERSON. 


which were associated with this modest financial enterprise, the 
promoters were evidently under the impression that we had only 
to put this sum in at one end of a machine and turn out Olympic 
gold medallists at the other. In those days (we are speaking of 
19138 and early 1914) the chief camps were held by those who con- 
tinually reviled the apathy of our athletic representatives and those 
who had more sensibly realised the position of athletics in regard 
to International contests and advocated our refraining from partici- 
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pation. In their Official Report the British Olympic Council 
expressed the opinion that ‘‘ this country should cease to be repre- 
sented at future Olympic Games unless that representation is 
worthy not merely of the athletes themselves but of the nation in 
whose name they will compete.”’ 

We must confess ourselves to be in sympathy with those who 
are disposed entirely to deprecate Olympic contests. If these are 
to be regarded as a species of gladiatorial shows in which athletic 
phenomena display their superlative capabilities, well and good. 
But comparatively few will regard them in this light, and a greater 
number will be inclined to conclude that Olympic results are a 
mirror of national prowess in athletics. Yet these results are as 
far from forming such a criterion asa Russian giant is from 
indicating the average stature of his compatriots or a calculating 
boy from affording any guide to the mathematical capacity or 
subliminal activity of most boys of his age and _ nationality. 
Olympic Games have become a veritable bugbear: they have 
demanded the production of the super-class of athlete and have 
diverted attention from the real principle and usefulness of com- 
petitive athletics. A nation may be proud, it is true, of producing 
an athletic genius who can run a quarter-mile in 48 seconds, but 
a nation should be far prouder of producing a thousand who can 
run this distance in 60 secs. though not one of them can _ beat 
58, and prouder still of 10,000 who can accomplish 70secs. _ It 
might at first sight be thought that any species of athletic com- 
petition would naturally act as a selective mechanism and that 
there would gradually be evolved the Olympic athlete as a matter 
of course. But again we would reiterate that the standard of 
Olympic competition has destroyed this possibility. From a large 
number a certain percentage of good, even first-class, athletes 
might be evolved. But Olympic winners are not merely first-class 
but super-athletes, and these can no more be evolved from ordinary 
good material than a Caruso could be educed from an ordinary 
good tenor. 

This circumstance would be of no consequence were it not 
certain that the craze for Olympic gold medals must demand a 
species of selection directly antagonistic to a general elevation of 
national athletic ability. If Olympic Games were satisfied with 
results which credited a high general excellence nobody would 
object to their promotion; but on the present system a nation 
which happens at one time to possess a couple of super-athletes 
will come in front of another with a large number of ordinary first- 
class men. Take, e.g., Finland in 1912. With only 45 entries 
in athletics she scored 45 points. The United Kingdom, with 
four times that number of entries, gained 21 points only. 

So that if we desired to show a supremacy in International 
contests we should be compelled to search out and spend all our 
financial and other resources upon a few, a very few, highly gifted 
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athletes instead of spreading them over a large number who, 
although excellent enough in their way, could never hope to arrive 
within measurable distance of Olympic distinction. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a crusade was instituted, 
supported by all the expert authorities in the country, and backed 
by unlimited financial assistance. Its aim would be to discover 
athletic talent and to develop it by every means at present known, 


OLYMPIC SUPER-EXCELLENCE, 


THE FINAL OF THE 400-METRE RACE AT STOCKHOLM, 1912. 
A FEATURE OF THIS RACE WAS THE CIRCUMSTANCE OF ITS BEING 
RUN IN ‘‘ LANES.’? 


and this would be simple enough and a laudable enough intention 
if the complication of Olympic contests did not intervene. For 
suppose the discovery of a likely-looking lad of sixteen—Olympic 
material in the rough. Innumerable observations have proved that 
athletic precocity (like precocity in all other branches of human 
activity) rarely results in ultimate athletic distinction; one has to 
pay the price for precocity. Our promising lad, therefore, may, 
if allowed his natural bent, have reached his zenith at 18 or 19 
and shot his bolt before all his gristle is turned into bone. To 
secure super-excellence it might be necessary deliberately to retard 
his progress, and instead of preparing him for an earlier contest, 
to train him so that he attains his maximum four years later. In 
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other words, were Olympic Games to be re-instituted and were we 
desirous of acquiring gold medals, we should be obliged to start 
preparing, not for the Games of, say 1920, but for those of 1924. 

Whatever views the youthful athletes of other countries might 
hold, it is hardly conceivable that those of this country would be 
willing to permit such restriction of their liberty in the choice of 
sports and pastimes. It is but human to prefer immediate personal 
glory to a possible future of still greater distinction which, while 
only problematical, involves so much self-denial. Nor can it be 
conceded that the game is worth the candle. Some years ago we 
remember reading that Mr. C. B. Fry, if he had applied himself 
exclusively to long-jumping, could easily have gained the highest 
honour in the world. To this opinion hardly anyone would 
demur, but think what it would have entailed. Mr. Fry would 
have been compelled to subordinate everything to the details which 
long-jumping demands. He would have been compelled to spend 
so much time in their cultivation that he would have had no oppor- 
tunity to indulge in any other sport or recreation; and, further, 
he would have been compelled to refrain from all other activity 
which might jeopardise his chances as a jumper. In this way 
Mr. Fry might have become the best long-jumper in the world, 
instead of being merely first-class in jumping, sprinting, football, 
cricket, as well as an enthusiastic and successful participant in 
most other games. Can anybody possibly hold the view that Mr. 
Fry and the country which is proud of him have lost and not 
gained ? 

We doubt if it is generally realised what a _ distance 
really separates the first-class: athlete from the super-athlete, the 
Olympic winner. ‘‘ The little more and how much it is’’; the 
difference between 10 secs. and 9*/; secs. for the hundred yards is 
only 2 per cent., and yet the actual superiority is out of all pro- 
portion to this fraction. We have compiled a table which gives 
our impression of the classes into which athletes might be graded 
according to the quality of their performances. Of course such 
classes are quite arbitrary, and others may prefer to compile a 
table which comprises more classes as in their opinion more accu- 
rately corresponding with the relative values of performances. 

As our super-class we have given performances which rank 
as World’s records : many have actually occurred at Olympic con- 
tests and, by analogy with the past, performances of similar 
quality will certainly be demanded in the future. The first class 
corresponds fairly closely to a “‘ first class ’’ performance at the 
Amateur Championships, and even certain of the second class 
achievements could hope for success at this meeting. Again, we 
would reiterate that a veritable world of difference separates the 
first two classes in our table and that one might interpose between 
them three or four classes into each of which men of recognised 
ability could be fairly accurately categorised. We can _ well 
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imagine by gradual improvement an athletic being promoted from 
one class to another until he arrived at ‘“‘ first class ’’’ form, but 
no effort of training will carry him into the super class reserved 
for the geniuses of athletics unless he is one of those specially 
gifted creatures chosen by Nature herself as her aristocrats. 


100 yards 220 yards 3-mile }-mile Imile  3miles 120yds. High Long 
hurdles jump jump 


1 Super Class 9#—9#sec. 21$sec. 48sec. 1—524 4.12—4.13 14.17 15sec. 6ft.8 24ft.113 
2-First 10sec. 22 50 1.55 4.19 94:35: - 15% 63 23 
3 Second ,, 104—102 22% 512 1.59 4.27 150 162 5:9 ‘22.3 
4 Third ,, 103—10# 232 33 2.4 4.35 15.30 17 5.4 20.6 
5 Fourth ,, 11 sec. 24—243 58 2.12 5min. 16.0 18 5.0 19 


In introducing the standards of jumping to compare with 
those of the track events we may anticipate certain criticism. It 
might be pointed out to us that the remarkable improvement in 
both jumps (as in other events like the hammer and weight) is 
evidence of what can be achieved by the study of the essential 
principles of these feats and persistent practice. Thus exactly 50 
years ago the amateur champions at the High and Long Jumps 
cleared 5 feet 2 inches and 19 feet 7 inches respectively, perform- 
ances which would have a sorry chance even in a Public Schools’ 
meeting to-day. Yet this circumstance, so far from weakening 
the opinion we have expressed, actually strengthens our position. 

Were persistent practice and the cultivation of the scientific 
side alone essential to improvement, the same advance that has 
been witnessed in jumping would have been evident in the events 
of the track, if not to as great an extent, at any rate to a sub- 
stantial degree. 

But one finds that fifty years ago- the hundred had been run 
in time which, if authentic, has to this day been unsurpassed ; 
1.57 had been beaten for the half mile; two miles had been accom- 
plished in 9.11; whilst W. G. George’s famous mile, even if it did 
not date back so far, remained unapproachable for over thirty 
years. Distinction must be drawn between what is a perfectly 
natural exercise and what is a highly specialised more or less 
artificial acquisition, like modern high-jumping : the former will 
necessarily reach its highest standard according to the particular 
natural gifts with which the athlete is endowed ; the latter utilises 
certain capabilities by the adoption of skilful manoeuvres which 
involve a species of gymnastic trick and can to a considerable 
extent be copied. Of course the question of Olympic super- 
excellence enters into these events as into all others; for all the 
art and skill which photography and researches of all kinds have 
evolved will not avail to produce the phenomenal leaps which 
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Olympic gold-medallists must display ; they must have the innate 
nervous system and anatomical conformation upon which such art 
may be super-imposed. 

Natural excellence must be nearly but not quite everything. 
Hanns Braun, Kolehmainen, Alfred Shrubb, and W. G. George 
appeared spontaneously in different parts of the world as natural 
phenomena unsurpassed by the most brilliant products of the 


OLYMPIC SUPER-EXCELLENCE. 


THE 100-METRE RACE AT STOCKHOLM, IQI2. 


coach’s skill. But this is not asserting that a good coach is of no 
service. What should we think of a schoolmaster who, confronted 
with a pupil exceptionally apt and capable for his years, thence- 
forward abandoned him to his own resources? The ideal coach— 
and here, of course, we are distinguishing coach from trainer— 
appeals to us as a man with an exceptional capacity for influencing 
athletes, inspiring their enthusiasm and stimulating them to do 
their best. Of great coaches whom we have personally known, 
Ernest Hjertberg, Lawson Robertson, Delaney, the late Mike 
Murphy, stand out prominently as men with one dominating 
feature, a remarkable personality. And we confess that we do not 
envy the coach who may be provided with that £100,000 to employ 
in the selection of material for future Olympic Games, for he must 
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have that rare judgment which will enable him to distinguish 
exceptional ability from mere precocity, to anticipate in his raw 
material the condition of the finished product. 


* * * * * * 


As we write we are still in the days when, shaken 
by the ravages of a dreadful war, we feel that nothing 
approaching a revival of Olympic Games as we once knew 
them can occur in our lifetime. International contests of 
some kind or other are, however, certain to be_ instituted, 
far too great an interest is taken in such meetings for their 
abolition, and indeed a movement is already in existence for 
‘“ Olympic Games”’ to be held at Antwerp next year, and a promi- 
nent official of the British Olympic Council has expressed the hope 
that this country will do all in its power to make the meeting a 
success. It is not within our province to question the wisdom of 
holding such a meeting in the near future, though our views will 
naturally be evident from the general trend of this article. And 
it is impossible, therefore, to forecast the part we shall play in this 
and similar competitions. It seems incredible that an athletic 
nation which has shown the way to the rest of the world should now 
refrain from further competition, and, further, it is more or less 
incumbent upon us to encourage and assist an ideal of sportsman- 
ship which we were the first to understand. And yet if we enter 
the lists the result appears to be inevitable, that our success must 
be a comparatively small share for the reasons we have 
endeavoured to explain, and it will not easily satisfy critics to 
suggest that it is not necessarily food for regret that the taught 
should eclipse the teacher. 

But let us be both fair and honest to ourselves, and if we 
refrain let our reason be the deprecation of such contests as those 
into which Olympic Games have developed and our reluctance to 
encourage them by our patronage and not such excuses as were 
only too plentiful in 1912, that our failure was due to national 
apathy or, worse still, to a refusal to imitate the unsporting 
methods of certain of our opponents. It has been said that an 
athletic revival is badly needed in this country, and with this senti- 
ment we are in entire agreement. But let such a revival be an 
attempt to improve the general standard, to remove the deplorable 
conditions under which men are asked to compete, and in general 
to adopt an attitude towards athletic ability which does not regard 
it as an article of faith that Olympic gold medals alone are an 
indication of national superiority. 
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No. 23—THE BORDER TERRIER 


Give room, I .pray, 
And Hie the Terriers in; 
The warriors of the fight are they, 
~ And every fight they win.” 


DEVOTED lover and admirer of all the members of the 
A sporting terrier family; a student of dog lore and 
one who thinks there is no country equal to his own 
and no dogs like those which can be classed as_ British, 
I feel a certain amount of satisfaction in being able to 
say that Il have visited Bellingham, a Northumberland 
village of antiquity and beauty, purposely to study the 
Border terrier in the locality which is recognised as its home. The 
village is quite off the beaten track of the tourist. I was the only 
visitor to the very comfortable and old fashioned little hotel in the 
main street and from the windows of which there is so charming a 
view of the moors surrounding the place; it was with sincere 
regret that very early one beautiful morning in late October I left 
Bellingham and its dogs on my way to the far south. _Though I 
saw more of the Border terrier than I had ever seen before or have 
seen since, I was obliged to confess there was still much to learn 
about a breed which, first and last, is a worker. When shows of 
the character of that which was held at Bellingham in pre-war 
times are resumed—as they must be—I hope to revisit one of the 
most charming districts I know and pick up the threads dropped in 
the early days of the war, for it was that period when I made the 
acquaintance of that part of the Border country. 

South-country friends who have tried the Border terrier, speak 
very highly of them; their undocked tail gives them a distinctive 
appearance and they cannot be mistaken for any other breed, 
though I have heard them described as common-looking Irish 
terriers with long tails. There is nothing really plebeian about 
them and all southern admirers of the variety find it difficult to 
satisfy demands for puppies when their brood bitches are occupied 
in bringing up young families. There is quite a first-rate kennel 
of Borders | near Henley-on-Thames (of all places in the world) and 
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its owner tells me she is simply inundated with applications for 
the well-bred youngsters she occasionally has for sale. And I do 
not wonder, for the Border terrier has much to recommend it. The 
show people have had no opportunity of “‘ improving ’”’ the 
variety, for though provided with classification at certain north- 
country exhibitions, it is not recognised by the powers that be as 
a distinct breed and has not yet been ‘‘elevated to the peerage’’ by 
being granted Stud Book classification. The terrier is no worse 
for that; its merits do not rest on Kennel Club recognition and I 
have very little doubt that Mr. F. W. Morris, owner of that first 
rate stud dog, Harry Hotspur, has quite as many public calls on 
his favourite as he cares to entertain. Harry is a small beautifully 
bred terrier of a line made famous in the Border country by the 
Robsons, a family associated with the breed for many years; he 
is described as ‘‘ a real native,’’ and a dog which has gone to 
ground to fox, otter and badger. One wants no better character 
than that though I know of a Border which, without having been 
trained, deveioped into a first-rate retriever. But, strange to 
say, only from water; he would not gather either fur or feather 
lying on land. The friend who told me of this terrier, wrote: “‘ I 
suppose they can hardly be called a handsome breed, but as sport- 
ing, intelligent companions, they are hard to beat. | Last vear, 
while in the north, my brother and I were widgeon shooting from 
a boat, and a bird was wounded and though my terrier has never 
been trained to retrieve, he promptly jumped overboard, and in 
spite of the continual diving of the bird, he succeeded in getting 
it by putting his head right under water and triumphantly brought 
it to the side of the boat. Curiously enough, though he did this 
so well, nothing will induce him to retrieve on land. _ I certainly 
hope these dogs will never turn into real show dogs, but I think 
they are too rough and ready in appearance for such a state to 
befall them.’’ That is straight from the shoulder, without a 
doubt, but it is the general opinion of owners and, shown as they 
are shown—in variety groups—I do not think any harm is being 
done. 

The colour question does not trouble breeders very much, so 
long as the terrier is game and willing “‘ no questions are asked,”’ 
but this must not be taken to mean that type is not considered. 
Dark blue and tan, grey brindleds, reds and even biscuit coloured 
specimens are favourites, and many of the best I saw while in 
Northumberland, were what I should call light-coloured Irish ter- 
riers. One of the breeders to whom I was introduced while at 
Bellingham, declared to me that the original Dandie Dinmont (the 
breed immortalised by Sir Walter Scott) was very like what the 
Border is at the present time. His father also held that ovinion. 
His memory of the breed went back at least sixty years. He told 
me of Borders he had had in an earth with a fox for three or four 
days who had been little if any the worse for the period of incar- 
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ceration ; as a fact he showed me a little hard plucked ’un which had 
been to ground for five days and was then dug down to and hauled 
out with his fox. ‘‘ I think,’’ he added, ‘‘ showing working ter- 
riers has a tendency to spoil the particular breed, whatever it is, as 
the showman wishes to keep them nice in coat and never puts them 
to ground, so they naturally lose their gameness and sporting in- 
stinct. I know that showing Border terriers has not improved 
their gameness, if it has improved their looks.’? Enough has been 
said to show that the little terrier of the Border is not to be des- 
pised in any way ; he possesses characteristics which are well worth 
cultivation and preservation ; he is quite a sportsman’s dog and has 
earned by sheer merit the reputation he enjoys. From what I saw 
of him in the home of the breed, I am convinced he is worth all the 
encomiums passed on him. A hunting friend who has almost 
every known breed of sporting terrier in her kennel, plumps for 
the Border in a question of gameness. She is one of the best 
judges I know and I have never known her to go even an inch out 
in her judgment. 
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The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 


Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
CHAPTER Hl. 


Thorneycroft was in a state of great excitement all the rest 
of the morning. At length he was to enjoy some real wild 
shooting, very different to knocking over Martin’s low, bumbling, 
overfed, tame pheasants. This was going to be the real thing. 
He hurried through luncheon, and, warned by Michael that there 
was a great deal of very rough walking before him, he decided 
to leave his eldest son, the twelve-year-old Jim, at home, in spite 
of that young gentleman’s earnest appeals. He found Michael 
at the door with Patsey. The boy had discarded his trim groom’s 
livery, and looked tinier than ever in very ragged knickerbockers 
of Kerry homespun through which his knees were industriously 
struggling to force their way. Thorneycroft noticed that Patsey 
was carrying two bags of cartridges, in addition to a game-bag. 

‘* Shall we need all those cartridges ?’’ he asked of Michael. 

‘“ We shall then, sir,’? answered Michael, opening the bags. 
Producing some bright-blue cartridges with a black zig-zag pat- 
tern on them, he continued: ‘‘ These are number eights for the 
shnipe, sir, and these are number fives for the hares,’’ as he drew 
out some dull-red cartridges from the other bag. 

** What is it the boy has tied to his stick ?’’ enquired Thorney- 
croft. 

**°*Tis a claning-rod, sir. It will be very useful.” 

‘* Surely we want a dog with us.”’ 

““ We will be much better without a dog, sir.” 

They tramped on for four or five miles, Michael carrying the 
gun, but the way did not seem long to Thorneycroft. The com- 
plete novelty of his surroundings, the great, sullen mountains 
rising up almost sheer for fifteen hundred feet; the vast expanses 
of purple heather and bracken; the noise of tumbling waters; the 
sunlight on the silver shield of the broad Kilbride River; the 
mountains beyond draped in faintest tints of rose-madder and 
cobalt ; the solitude, and the soft Kerry air lapping him; all these 
appealed so strongly to him that he felt as though he was really 
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living for the first time. The Sulliyans, father and son, kept up an 
interminable conversation in Irish, and Thorneycroft felt a vague 
sense of irritation at his inability to follow one word of what they 
were saying. 

‘* Whatever are you two talking about ?’’ he asked sharply. 

‘* Me father was saying that it was grand weather for the 
harvest, and I said, ‘ Glory be to God, so it was,’ ’’ answered 
Patsey, his big blue eyes very wide open. 

They reached at last a rough cross-country road, on the 
further side of which lay a great expanse of wine-coloured bog, 
broken up with gleaming belts of water. The two Sullivans 
scanned the horizon carefully, and nodded to each other. 

‘* This is the little shpot, sir; now if you will go in the middle, 
Patsey and I will go either side of your Honour.” 

Mr. Thorneycroft had never before had occasion to realise 
what a very wet place a bog can be. At his second step he sunk 
well above his knees, and for one moment thought regretfully of 
the familiar pavement of Austin Friars, but then with a “‘ tweet ”’ 
a little grey wisp of feathers, with a long bill on it, got up at his 
feet, and began zig-zagging about with extraordinary rapidity. 
Thorneycroft had never before seen a snipe except in a poulterer’s 
shop or on the dinner-table. He fired both barrels with no results 
whatever, and saw a pair of long wings vanish into space. Patsey, 
who was standing nearly up to his middle in a bog-pool, shook 
his head disapprovingly. 

““ There is one little moment to hit a shnipe, sir, when they 
get up, before they do begin to be curling about.’’ 

Two more snipe got up at that moment, and Thorneycroft 
tested Patsey’s advice. To his unspeakable delight, a grey wisp 
of feathers fell. After that a snipe got up at almost every step. 
They were lying very close and were in great abundance. 
Thorneycroft kept on blazing away, wild with excitement. He 
was shooting extremely well for a beginner. 

‘* That’s six and a half couple we have now,’’ observed 
Michael jubilantly, as he retrieved another snipe and placed it in 
his pocket. 

“Why don’t you put them in the game-bag?’’ asked 
Thorneycroft. 

*“ Sure they keep sweeter and better in the pocket,’’ said 
Michael. 

At that moment Patsey gave a low whistle, and Michael, 
following the direction of his son’s eyes, pulled Thorneycroft 
roughly down behind a bank left by the turf-cutters. 

““ For the love of God, keep down, sir,’’ he said hoarsely, 
whilst Patsey, who had wriggled up to them, began talking to his 
father in rapid guttural Irish. Michael carefully emptied his 
pockets of the snipe, which Patsey crammed into his jacket: 

““ Give the boy your gun, sir,’’ whispered Michael, ‘‘ and 
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don’t be speaking, sir, and follow me,’’ as he pointed to a large 
clump of alders by the roadside. Patsey seized the gun, and the 
amphibious child splashed through the water at a great pace, 
towards the clump of alders, keeping himself well out of sight. 
Michael, with his finger on his lips to enjoin silence, signed to 
Thorneycroft to follow him. The unfortunate gentleman was in a 
state of extreme bewilderment. He was unable to understand the 
reason for these extraordinary manoeuvres, and he was, in 
addition, in a state of intense bodily discomfort. Bent almost 
double, with agonising cramps shooting through him, and wetter 
than he had ever been before in his life, he followed Michael 
blindly, tumbling into drains and bog-holes. He imagined this 
must be an ordinary incident in a day’s snipe-shooting. Once in 
the friendly shelter of the clump of alders, he straightened his back 
with a sigh of relief, and Michael followed his example. Patsey 
was industriously at work on the gun with some tow and the 
cleaning-rod. From time to time he glanced down the barrels, 
and worked his cleaning-rod with renewed vigour. He then 
buried the cleaning-rod and the tow under some fresh-pulled 
grass, pulled out the thirteen snipe from his pockets, and buried 
them in the same way; and finally covered up the bag of blue 
No. 8 cartridges with leaves and rushes. He then turned the 
linings of his pockets inside out, and his father searched them 
with extreme care, removing every scrap of feather adhering to 
them. Michael then did the same with his own pockets, Patsey 
examining them minutely, and taking every feather away. Father 
and son then smiled at each other. 

““Have you both gone mad ?”’ asked Thorneycroft angrily. 
“* Whatever is all this tomfoolery about ?”’ 

Patsey led him to the end of the alder clump and pointed to a 
solitary figure advancing along the road perhaps a quarter of a 
mile away: 

“Oh! Who is that? Is it a poacher?’’ asked Thorney- 
croft. 

‘“‘ It’s a damn sight worse than a poacher,’’ answered Patsey, 
tis the keeper himself. But niver fear, your Honour, we'll get 
ye through all right. The wind is blowing sthrong from the East, 
so he’ll not have heard the shots. Trust us, sir, to get ye through. 
We might be meeting him now innocent-like, Da,’’ he added to 
his parent. 

Thorneycroft was still absolutely bewildered. As they walked 
along the road he turned to Michael. 

** What does the boy mean about the keeper ?’’ he asked, with 
a puzzled expression. ‘‘ You are my keeper.’’ 

“‘T am that, sir, at Derryconnery, but this is Eskadour, and 
it is Lord Glengarriff’s land, and it will be let to Major Majendie, 
and that is Major Majendie’s Scotch keeper, Gordon,’’ answered 
Michael. 
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‘* Good Heavens above, man !”’ cried Thorneycroft furiously. 
‘* Do you mean to say that you have deliberately led me into 
poaching on a neighbour’s land? I shall explain it all to this 
keeper.” 

‘“‘ For the love of God, sir, don’t be giving it away. Sure | 
could put up with prison meself, but a young boy like Patsey, ye 
wouldn’t be sending him to jail, in a dungeon maybe, with chains 
on him. Ah! then, sir, your Honour wouldn’ t care to do the likes 
of that, I’m sure ye wouldn’t.’ 

Thorney croft turned the situation over in his mind. He had 
been unquestionably poaching in the most barefaced way. It 
would be difficult, almost impossible, to establish his innocence, 
and a prosecution would be extremely disagreeable, to’say the 
least of it. He hesitated—and was lost, for Michael’s quick-- 
working Celtic brain divined what was passing through his mind. 
sturdily-built young man knickerbockers was_ rapidly 
approaching them. 

** Don't be denying anything Patsey and I may say, your 
Honour,”’ said Michael imploringly, and began talking rapidly 
to his son. 

‘Glory be! ’Tis Mr. Gordon !”’ cried Patsey in accents of 
joyous surprise. ‘‘ The sight of ye is as welcome as flowers in 
May, Mr. Gordon.”’ 

Thorneycroft at that moment became acutely conscious that 
all three of them were soaking wet. His boots squeiched waier 
at every step, and Patsey’s tattered garments dripped like a water- 

cart over the road. A blazing August sun was beating down on 
them; there was an east wind with hardly a cloud in the sky, and 
the road was bone-dry. Discovery seemed inevitable. 

‘* His Honour here was nearly dhrowned on us,’’ went on 
Patsey. ‘‘ We were at Knoc-na-Coppal, and his Honour went 
after a hare, and got into that little wet shpot at Eanagh. Glory 
be to God we got him out safe, or he’d have been desthroyed.”’ 

‘That place at Eanagh would shwallow a bullock on ye 
before ye could so much as bless yourself,’’ said Michael. ‘‘ His 
Honour is new to the counthry, and doesn’t be knowing thim 
dangerous little wet shpots. Glory be, he’s taken no harm.”’ 


“This is a little different to the country I’ve been used to,”’ 
said Thorneycroft lamely. 

The young Scotch keeper had paid but little attention to this. 

“* Gi’e me yon gun,”’ he said sternly to Michael with a strong 
Forfarshire accent. 

Michael handed him the gun. Gordon opened it,. and 
glanced down the barrels. The polished steel gleamed in con- 
centric circles, and bore no traces of smoke, or of having been 
recently fired. The young Scotchman was obviously puzzled. 

‘Tak’ the game-bags off and bring them here,’’ he ordered. 
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The game-bags palpably retained their virgin purity, for they 
were exactly as they had left the shop the week before. 

The keeper’s quick eyes spied something in the bog, for he 
bounded along the road, dropped into the bog, and came back in a 
few minutes. 

** Turn oot your pockets,’’ he said harshly to Patsey, but the 
most minute examination of that urchin’s tattered pockets revealed 
nothing but an apple and a very black little pipe. 

‘“ Noo show me your cartridges,’’ said the young Scotchman 
with a gleam of triumph in his eye. 

‘Is it the cartridges, Mr. Gordon?” said Patsey, his blue 
eyes opened to their widest extent. ‘‘ Sure they’d be no use to 
ye if it’s for shnipe you’re wanting them. We have only number 
fives for the hares. We were going to Rinneenashinnagh, where 
there’s a poor lone widow woman has her little field of oats 
desthroyed on her by thim hares. Och! the cratur! She’s that 
poor that, barring the oats, she has nothing in the world but the 
daylight and the wather in the spring-well by her house. She 
was calling on the saints to bless his Honour for killing the hares 
that do be massacreeing her oats.’ 

Gordon, quite unmoved by this harangue, was examining two 
used cartridges he had retrieved from the bog. They were bright 
blue with a black zig-zag pattern on them, and bore the name 
‘Jones Bros., Leeds.”’ The cartridges he had taken from 
Patsey’s bag were dull-red, and had been made by a well-known 
firm in Bond Street. The young Scotchman wrinkled his brow 
and said audibly : 

** Aye, it must be yon daggont man frae Leeds, Greenwood ”’ ; 
then for the first time he approached Thorneycroft and said civilly 
enough, ‘‘ I’m sorry to have disturbed you, sir, but I hae my 
duty to do to my employer. It was a mistake of mine, but these 
bogs are poached again and again, and there are some folk,’’ with 
a glance at the two Sullivans, ‘I wadna trust yin yaird. No 
offence, sir, | hope.’’ 

““Certainly not, keeper,’’ said Thorneycroft genially. ‘ You 
are quite right to do your duty. It was seeing us all so wet owing 
to my little mishap at Een— (‘ Eanagh,’ said Michael hastily) 
that made you suspicious. No certainly; you behaved quite 
rightly.” 

“Good evening to you, Mr. Gordon, 
it’s always a pleasure seeing you.”’ 

**So it is now,’’ added his father. 

Gordon gave no acknowledgment of the Sullivans’ greeting, 
but touched his cap to Thorneycroft and went his way. 

As they trudged along the road Thorneycroft asked himself, 
‘* What the devil made me talk like that then? Here am I, a City 
man of established probity, poaching on other people’s land; lying 
like a trooper; and backing up that imp of Satan and his father 


” 


cried Patsey. ‘* Sure 
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in a pack of outrageous falsehoods. It must be something in the 
air makes one do it.”’ 

Michael, after looking back down the road, said something 
in Irish to his son, who at once turned back towards the alder 
clump. 

‘* Patsey will bring the shnipe, and the cartridges, and the. 
other things to the Cloghogle, sir, by a little road that will be 
too wet for your Honour. If you will come with me, sir, the little 
boy will be there before. us.” 


‘* But I thought we were going to Rin— (‘ Rinneenashin- 
nagh,’ prompted Michael) to shoot hares,’’ said Thorneycroft. 

‘* The divil a hare there is in Rinneenashinnagh, sir. It was 
just Patsey’s artfulness. Rinneenashinnagh means in the Irish 
‘ the little point of the foxes,’ but sure there isn’t a fox in Ireland 
would get the better of Patsey. Isn’t he the artful little fox him- 
self ?”’ 

‘Yes, I’ve gathered that. Does that boy ever tell the truth, 
Sullivan ?”’ 

‘* Sure, sir, Patsey couldn’t tell a lie if he thried to. ’Twas 
Patsey schamed all this. The two bags of cartridges, the way ye 
could show a different-coloured cartridge to the man; the cleaning- 
rod, so that the gun had niver been fired; putting the shnipe in 
our pockets, the way the game-bags would not be dirtied. ’Twas 
Patsey schamed it all. Isn’t he the great little fox, your Honour ?”’ 
and Michael beamed with paternal pride. ‘‘ ’Twas Patsey heard 
this bog was fair lepping with shnipe, and so it was. Six and a 
half couple then. Your Honour sees now that a dog would have 
desthroyed us.”’ 


At the great rock of the Cloghogle they found Master Sullivan 
sunning himself, sucking contentedly at a verv black short pipe, 
whilst rivulets of water from his tattered clothing meandered over 
the road. At the sight of his temporary employer Patsey went 
into fits of uncontrollable laughter. 


‘* Wasn’t it grand thin, your Honour ?’’ he asked with that 
curious respectful familiarity of which the Irish peasant has alone 
the secret. ‘‘ Sure, it’s asy seen that no one would git the better 
of your Honour. That man; and the shnipe, and all! We 
thricked him grand, and your Honour bate all,’’ and Patsey shook 
with laughter, rolling from side to side. He then began talking 
to his father in rapid Irish. 

What’s all that rigmarole about ?’’ asked Thorneycroft 
irritably. 

““T was only saying ‘ Plaze God, ’twould be a fine day to- 
morrow,’’ said Patsey, opening his eyes widely. ‘‘ Would your 
Honour fancy a day’s fishing in the Avonmore? Me Da, me 
father that is, could git your Honour leave, if you’d give us a day 
to git the leave handy.” 
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‘* What does the boy mean, Sullivan? The Avonmore is let, 
you tell me.”’ 

‘We could manage it, sir, the day after to-morrow.”’ 

‘* There’s to be no hanky-panky this time, Sullivan. What 
will it cost me ?”’ 

‘“« Three shillings, your Honour, no more.’ 

‘““Humph! We’ll see. - How can you allow a little boy like 
that to smoke, Sullivan? You'll stunt his growth.” 

‘‘*Tis what we hope to do, sir. If Patsey were to grow into 
a big fine, handsome man like your Honour, he’d desthroy us all. 
He’s to be the greatest little jockey in Ireland, and must be staying 
a little, shmall boy. Do be having another dhraw, Padeen,’’ he 
observed affectionately to his offspring. ‘‘ Could your Honour 
hand me over the three shillings for the permission, sir, for sure 
me pocket is as empty as an ould maid’s heart,’’ and Thorneycroft 
handed him the desired sum. 

As he smoked a final pipe that night by the turf fire he 
reviewed the day’s proceedings in general, and his own conduct 
in particular. Why had he behaved as he had done? He prided 
himself on being a very truthful man, and he had lied most 
unblushingly. He, the vice-president of the Streatham Hill 
Unionist Association, and a most bigoted Conservative, had been 
poaching on another man’s land, and, oddly enough, did not feel 
ashamed of himself. It must be some subtle quality of the soft, 
seductive Kerry air. It had really been very good fun, and the 
snipe at dinner were quite delicious. On one point he was 
resolved: that impish little liar, Patsey, should leave the place 
next day. When next morning he strolled down with his wife 
to the long winding sea-creek which he had already learnt to call 
the ‘‘ goleen,’’ he found his entire family splashing about in the 
water, surrounding Patsey, who, barelegged, with his knicker- 
bockers rolled up to his thighs, looked smaller and more ragged 
than ever. 


“Look, Daddy! Look, Mummy!”’ shouted his progeny. 
‘“ Patsey has taught us to catch prawns, and we’ve got cockles, 


too, and all sorts of things! Patsey is clever! 
in triumph various marine treasures. 


as they exhibited 


Mrs. Thorneycroft went for a drive on the new side-car that 
afternoon with two of the children. At dinner she observed : 


‘That little Patrick is really the dearest little boy, Harold. 
He talked to me so nicely, and I love his big truthful blue eyes. 
The children are quite devoted'to him already. He’s such a pretty 
little fellow, too- Do you know, it is rather touching, he confided 
to me that the real reason why he left Lady Brecon’s was that 
there was no Roman Catholic chapel at Semley, and he couldn’t 
bear living like a heathen any longer. I call it really beautiful 
of him.” 
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‘* Humph!’’ answered Thorneycroft. ‘‘ As a matter of fact 
Lady Brecon sacked him for getting drunk. I want to get rid of 
that little beast.’’ 

‘* The idea, Harold! How can you be so unjust to a mere 
child? He drives very well; I like him, and the children like him, 
and he shall certainly stay with us. It’s not like you, accusing a 
child of such dreadful things.’’ 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Nature’s leap from Winter to Summer 


HERE has been no Spring this year. Here in Galloway we have 

jumped from Winter to Summer in two or three days. Spring 
fought hard for its place in the calendar, but it was unable to hold its 
own for more than a few hours at a time. 

It is difficult to realise, as I look from my window on the fresh 
green hills, the blaze of yellow gorse and broom, and the white blossom 
of the sloe bushes and wild cherry trees growing over a blue carpet 
of wild hyacinths, that only a few days ago the country side was under 
snow and in the grip of intense frost. 

On the 27th of April I was caught on a bleak road in a blizzard 
which choked and blinded me so effectually that it was impossible to 
drive my car. Struggling blindly and dangerously along for a couple 
of miles with the snow frozen so hard on the windscreen that it had 
to be lowered, I managed to reach the welcome shelter of a cottage 
and there painfully thawed frozen fingers. Never at any time of the 
year have I experienced colder or wilder weather. The owner 
of the cottage was busy saving his hens, which had_ been 
so dazed by the sudden onslaught that they squatted where they 
were and the snow was covering them fast. He picked them up and 
carried them to shelter, where they remained inert for some time. I 
imagine many birds and beasts must have perished in this way, and as 
everyone knows the loss amongst the flocks of sheep and lambs was 
appalling. 

In the evening I was able to get home, but so severe was the frost 
that I deemed it prudent to empty my radiator—a precaution seldom 
necessary, as my garage is warm and sheltered. All next day the 
snow lay on hills and lowlands, and for nearly a week drifts were to 
be seen behind walls and in gullies. 

The swallows and the cuckoos-had been here a week and they 
must have had a bad time of it. About eight o’clock on the evening 
of the 27th, in a lull in the storm, I saw 18 or 20 wheatears arrive 
from across the sea in a very exhausted condition. They settled at 
once amongst the seaweed covered rocks, for above high watermark 
lay the snow. 

About the end of the first week in May summer came and found 
the land not yet wakened from its winter sleep, though here and there 
struggling growth might be seen by the carefully observant watcher. 
Sunshine and warmth and gentle rains acted like a stimulant on an 
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unconscious man. The country leapt into life. So amazingly rapid 
was the development that one day, when twenty miles away, I 
remarked that the hedges were much greener than round my home, 
only to find when I returned in the evening that while I had been 
away they too had burst into life. That morning I passed through a 
beech wood and saw the naked branches against a blue sky; and in 
the evening I came again and found the last rays of the sun lighting 
up the fresh green leaves. Such a spurt of life is marvellous. 


* * * * * 


In my last notes I mentioned the mountain hares, and a few days 
ago, in the same neighbourhood, the keeper told me that he believed 
the hare we had watched had been killed that evening on the railway 
line, as he had picked one up a few hours after I left. He told me too 
that many hares are killed by trains, and that the surface men find 
them as they go to work. This was news to me, and it is difficult 
to understand why in a wild moorland country hares should come to 
grief in this way. <A few days later I was talking to a stationmaster 
who is a keen naturalist, and I asked him about this. He said that 
it is undoubtedly the case, and that the mountain hares, as well as 
those in the low lands, use the line regularly as a track from place 
to place. He told me that a year or two ago he went for a walk one 
Sunday morning down the line and picked up three dead hares! 

Anyone who has done much motoring in country districts, especi- 
ally at night, will know how stupidly hares behave when overtaken 
by a car. But when it comes to close quarters they keep their wits 
about them better than rabbits. I have tried to run down a hare, 
but only once, for the chase nearly ended in disaster. I was so intent 
on the quarry—only a yard or two ahead and right in the glare of the 
headlights—that I did not notice a horse and cart coming towards me 
till it was almost too late. The hare, finding itself between two 
dangers, turned and bolted for the car, and it escaped. It seemed 
to me that it passed underneath, but this is hardly possible. A rabbit 
under similar circumstances would have dodged from side to side and 
been crushed by the wheels, if previous and subsequent experience 
of their erratic and foolish attempts at escape are anything to go by. 


* * * * * 


Every year as May comes round the cormorants get on my nerves. 
I can watch them from my window fishing the estuary in a most 
systematic way, and from their movements I can tell where fish are 
at any state of the tide. When they are only catching flounders it is 
not so bad, but at this time of year they forsake flat fish and devote 
their chief attention to smolts. Yesterday I watched one care- 
fully for some time. He was working a hundred yards or 
so from the shore, and in forty minutes he averaged two 
smolts every five minutes. Then he flew off to dry his wings 
and digest his catch. I could see the flash of the silvery 
fish in the sunlight as they squirmed athwart his bill before he swal- 
lowed them. Each one represented at least two years growth of a 
salmon; and when one thought of the grilse that might have been, 
is there any wonder it made one angry to see so vile a bird gorging 
himself in this way? Others were fishing in various parts of the 
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estuary, and the example before me was only a solitary individual 
belonging to a colony of several hundred that nest on the cliffs a few 
miles down the coast. 

The Cumberland Derwent, the Eden, the Esk, the Sark, the 
Annan, the Nith, the Urr, the Dee, the Fleet, the Cree and the Blade- 
noch, rivers flowing into the firth lying to the eastward of a line drawn 
from the Burrow Head to St. Bees, are all being hard fished in the 
same way. 

Supposing there are only 360 of these birds working the Solway, 
and this is a very low estimate, and supposing each one, during the 
time the smolt are descending, eats only ten a day (30 to 4o is more 
probable), we have a loss of 3,600 smolts daily for, say, 20 days—or 
72,000 smolts a season. : 

Set down on paper it seems incredible, but the only complaint 
that can be made against my figures is that they greatly underestimate 
the damage. In the first place there are many more than 360 cormor- 
ants, in the second place they will eat more than ten smolts a day, in 
.the third place smolts are coming down for a longer period than 20 days. 

There is an interesting point in this connection that is worth care- 
ful consideration. If we are to have State salmon hatcheries it is just 
as well to know that at the lowest possible estimate this cormorants’ 
harvest of 72,000 smolts represents about half a million eggs. That 
is based on the possibility that one egg in seven may eventually yield 
a smolt. This is putting it very high, and I do not think anyone will 
quarrel with the statement that it will probably take a million eggs 
to yield 72,000 smolts. 

I am very strongly in favour of hatcheries on a large scale for 
our rivers, if they are regarded as one link in a chain of events leading 
to an increase in the supply of salmon, but it is not desirable that 
salmon should be hatched to feed cormorants. It seems as though 
the elimination of 360 cormorants would be equivalent to a hatchery — 
turning out a million fry. But a hatchery of this size plus the elimina- 
tion of the cormorants would be a gain to the Firth and rivers of two 


million. 
* * * * * 


While watching cormorants diving I have often been astonished 
at the time they remain under water, but I was more astonished still 
to find, on testing this, that it is an illusion. A cormorant rarely stays 
half a minute under water, and twenty seconds seems to be the average 
length of a dive. This is in fairly deep water (say up to 15 ft.), in 
shallow water the dives are much shorter. When the tide is out I have 
seen a cormorant catch three flounders in two minutes, taking three or 
four dives for each fish. 

On the other hand, if one is chasing a wounded cormorant it can 
remain under water a much longer time, though not, I think, so long 
as a widgeon. The scoter, I believe, can, and does habitually, remain 
under water longer than any of our shallow water divers, but this is an. 
interesting question which I propose to investigate, and I will report 
in a future issue. 

* * * * * 

One morning the news that three men were stranded on a sand- 
bank about a couple of miles from shore caused great excitement, and 
a rush was made to get a boat launched in which to go to their assist- 
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ance, for the tide had turned, and if they were to be rescued before 
the bank covered, no time must be lost. My father went down to the 
beach to have a look, and sure enough there were the three men 
standing a little apart at the edge of the water. He has told me that 
he had no doubt they were three men; but just before he came away 
a movement that somehow did not seem characteristic made him 
suspicious, and watching a while longer he saw at last one of the three 
black objects spread itself out, and then he knew it for a cormorant 
that had just hung up its wings to dry. The deception was over, 
and the boat party, just ready to start, after a toilsome launch, had a 
hearty laugh over the mistake. 

It may seem curious that seafaring people familiar with the sight 
of these birds every day*of their lives should have been fooled like this, 
but the explanation is both simple and interesting. It was a case of 
mirage, and the gaunt black birds standing on the brown sand at the 
edge of the water were magnified out of all proportion. 

- This phenomenon is not uncommon on the Solway, especially in 
summer time; and it is due to an abnormal condition of a thin stratum 
of atmosphere overlying the sand. ‘‘ Refraction’? I have heard it 
called, and that may be a true explanation, but I am inclined to think 
the quivering of the atmosphere heated by reflected sun rays is more 
likely to be the cause. This form of mirage is only seen in sunny 
weather, and is quite distinct from mist and cloud mirage effects. It 
may occur in frost if the sunshine is bright and there is no wind, but 
oftener it is seen in summer time. Shallow estuaries where the ebb 
tide uncovers hundreds of square miles of sand are peculiarly liable 
to this sort of thing. 

It is certainly very remarkable how effectively sand holds the heat 
of the sun. I remember on New Year’s Day, 1893, coming suddenly 
to a sandy bay sheltered from the wind, where it was like a summer 
day. Only a few yards away a bitter east wind was blowing and the 
land was in the grip of a hard frost. I stayed and warmed myself 
in this sun bath, and then walked back into winter. On a really hot 
and windless day in summer the heat out on the sand banks in the 
firth is tremendous, and the air is all aquiver, as one may see it over 
a hot wood fire. Many a time have I seen vapour rising from the 
surface of the incoming tide as it spread itself over the sand, under 
these conditions, just as one may see vapour rising from a warm 
spring. 

This hot air overlying the sand has a very marked local effect on 
the weather conditions, and this is most noticeable when the tide is 
out in the middle of the day. As it rises in the evening the cooler 
water covering the sand causes the hot air to rise, and colder air from 
the land rushes in to take its place. Sometimes for several evenings 
in succession there will be a violent local wind lasting an hour or two, 
of sufficient force to be dangerous to small craft. By running off the 
land one may sail out of this, and usually five or six miles from the 
shore it is little more than a cool breeze. One may cruise in this 
listening to the wind roaring along the coast, knowing that soon after 
the banks are all covered it will moderate and one may sail comfort- 
ably inshore again. 

I know from long experience that these local winds following a 
hot summer day are often very violent indeed, and even in a twelve 
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ton yacht it has frequently been necessary to close reef, and even then 
impossible to avoid a wetting from flying spray. While all this is 
going on, people on shore, only a few miles away, are enjoying a still 
summer evening, and the moment one leaves the firth and enters the 
estuary it is necessary to shake out all reefs and set topsails. The 
sun and the sand and the sea between them are responsible for this 
commotion. 

If it has been a midday tide, and the sands uncover in the after- 
noon there will be no strong evening wind, because the water does 
not heat up as the sand does, and the lower stratum of air remains 
cooler, and so does not rise so rapidly, as evening comes. 


* 


* 


* 


These sudden and violent local fine weather winds occur in many 
other places, and always, I think, they are due to the same cause, 
but often brought about by different conditions. For instance, on the 
west coast of Scotland warm air collects during the long summer days 
between the hills up the long narrow lochs and bays. When the dew 
begins to fall this warm air rises and colder air rushes in to take its 
place. I have known such a disturbance only last a few minutes, 
leaving the atmosphere noticeably cooler; but in a long arm of the sea 
with mountainous shores, such as Loch Etive, it will last much longer 
and often be very violent. Then there are secondary disturbances 
caused by these atmospheric upheavals, that set wandering eddies 
spinning seaward through a calm night, so that one frequently en- 
counters squalls of warm air well out in the open sea. These very 
often carry with them a strong scent of blossom or newly-mown hay. 

In Norway, where deep fjords run far into the land, and where 
the dry atmosphere rises to a higher temperature than with us, these 
fine weather evening winds are fierce indeed. The spindrift flies as in 
a winter’s gale. The squall is so violent generally that it is soon over, 
twenty to forty minutes being about the usual time. 

One’s interest in these winds is increased when it is realised that 
they are highly beneficial and there is a hint of the purpose so often 
met with in nature. What is happening is that the atmosphere in 
contact with the earth is being scavenged, and in place of air that is 
charged with impurities and deficient in oxygen, we are being given 
a fresh supply. Such places as Merok and Gudvangen in Norway 
would, I think, become quite uninhabitable if it were not for this 
almost daily supply of pure air which comes from the snow-covered 
mountains. 

Wherever the surface of the earth is cut up into mountains and 
valleys, these rather drastic winds are necessary. On the wide plains 
a gentle breeze accomplishes easily the needful freshening of the atmo- 
sphere we breathe. 

When I hear the roaring of a fine weather evening wind I am 
reminded of the spates that replenish the used-up waters of the moun- 
tain streams and cleanse the rocks and stones and gravel from accumu- 
lated dirt and decay. Wind and water are both doing the same thing 
—helping to keep the earth fresh and clean and good to live in. 

These are not small matters, and the more one considers them 
the more clearly one sees how our existence and the existence of all 
living things is linked up with the sun and the sea. The former every- 
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one acknowledges, but comparatively few realise the importance of the 
latter. Yet from it we get the winds that are so necessary to the 
cleansing of the air, the rain so necessary for every form of life, and 
it is the sea that takes all our impurities from the land and gives us 
back only that which is pure and life-giving. 

As every river has its source in the sea and empties itself back 
again, so every wind that brings us life comes from the sea. Winds 
that are fouled go back to the sea to be purified. 

Every plant and animal under the sun is dependent on the sea for 
life, and even the heat and light of the sun are adjusted for us by the 
all embracing influence of the sea. 

Those of us who live by the shore, and particularly a shore where 
the range of the tide covers and uncovers vast areas of land daily, 
see easily how important the sea is to millions of creatures that live on 
or in the land. We can hear the cockles stirring in their bed as the 
rising tide approaches them. We can hear countless living things 
in the sand and amongst the seaweed getting ready for the tide. We 
can see little squirting jets of water being ejected by creatures that 
have stored it during the short absence of the sea, and now have no 
further use for it, as a fresh supply is at hand. We can see creatures 
that have lain still in the rock pools while the tide is out, wake up and 
renew their life because the flowing tide is near. We can see the 
thousands of birds that are dependent on the ebb and flow of the tide; 
and seeing all this we are apt to carelessly suppose that the influence 
of the sea stops at high-water mark. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say it begins there. : 

When we look on the hills and the trees that lie above and behind 
the fringe of seaweed, with all their varied life, we are apt to forget 
that this is as dependent on the sea as the cockles that lie in the sand. 
Above all we are apt to forget that however much we may consider 
ourselves lords of creation we are dependent on the sea for our very 
existence and our daily bread. Not even a cup of cold water could 
we have without it. 

As I watch the incoming tide from my window as it turns the 
current of the river, and swells till it fills the wide channel between 
the marshes, when I see the reflected glory of the sunset on smooth 
waters where hills and rocks and trees are mirrored, I know that I am 
looking on the great servant of the sun, the viceroy of our world. I 
am not forgetting that beyond these two there is an infinitely more 
wonderful control. 
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HEATH LODGE, NEWMARKET. 


SPORTSMEN OF .-MARK 


No. LXXVII. CAPTAIN ERNEST TANNER 
BY THE. EDITOR. 


HEN at Newmarket during the First Spring Meeting I paid a 

call on Captain Ernest Tanner I was struck by a number of 
signed cheques framed over the mantelpiece in his study. When things 
are hung upon the wall it is not for the purpose of keeping them secret. 
Examining the cheques, I found one for £16,000 made out to Lord 
Marcus Beresford, another for £18,000 to Colonel W. Hall-Walker, 
one of £22,500 to Mr. J. B. Joel, one of £33,000 to Mr. C. Bower 
Ismay, another of £31,500 to Sir William Bass. These Captain 
Tanner explained, though I had naturally surmised the facts, 
were payments for Pietermaritzburg, Polar Star, Your Majesty, 
Craganour and Cyllene. There were more cheques for large sums 
signed ‘‘ Ernest Tanner,’’ representing the purchase of mares, and 
some for smaller amounts which had been given for horses of compara- 
tively modest repute in comparison, but in whom their purchaser had 
detected something attractive. The Welkin was one of them. Captain 
Tanner picked him up for a comparatively small sum, and he has been 
a brilliant success at the stud in Australia. Charlemagne II. has done 
tremendous things for bloodstock in New Zealand, his importation to 
the colony being another instance of Captain Tanner’s keen perception. 
A man who is devoted to horses could not be situated more delight- 
fully than is the master of Heath Lodge. He has joined forces with 
Mr. Walter Raphael, and the yard where the animals are located 
almost joins the house. On the other side of the wall is a paddock 
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in which the sire Call o’ the Wild disports himself—for some reason he 
put me in mind of one of the earliest examples given to the student 
of ‘‘ Bland’s Latin Verses,’’ which required him to make a hexameter 
of the statement that ‘‘ the horse, free and exulting, ranges over the 
wide fields ’’; but that is by the way. Captain Tanner’s mares, an 
admirably chosen selection, are near by. On the walls of his house 
are pictures of famous winners with whom he has been associated or 
who have specially excited his admiration. In fact Heath Lodge, 
indoors and out, is mainly occupied with the horse. 

Captain Tanner was born in New Zealand, but came to England. 
when a boy, and was at Harrow with Mr. Walter Raphael aforesaid,’ 
as also with Captain Robert Dewhurst amongst others who are now 
closely connected with the great game. He travelled extensively, well- 
nigh all over the world, and no one will be surprised to hear*lost few 
opportunities of seeing races. In 1906 he settled down in England and; 
gradually acquired a few horses who did not immediately begin to make 
Turf history. 1 do not think it was until the year 1911 that he regis- 
tered the blue and red hoops, gold cap, a jacket which has since 
become well known and promises to be still more so. It was in the 
year 1912 that he picked up a daughter of St. Serf and Sprig of Heather 
as a yearling for 400 guineas—we need not dwell upon Hackler’s Girl, 
Stolen Cup, or a few others, whom Halsey trained for him at an earlier 
date. Calandria, as the Sprig of Heather filly was called, gave proof 
of her owner’s sound judgment. She had been well tried before the 
May Plate at the First Spring Meeting of 1913, for she started favourite 
at 13 to 8, and beat a biggish field in which my old friend Colonel 
George Holdsworth’s Serenity was second, my interest I remember 
being concerned with the latter, for the Colonel was just starting a 
little stud, and I hoped he might do so victoriously. Calandria, how- 
ever, was of better class than Serenity. In the Acorn Stakes she was 
beaten less than a length—a head and half a length—by Major Eustace 
Loder’s Mira and Mr. J. B. Joel’s Princess Dorrie, who was to be 
heard of again as winner of the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks. 

But it was at Sandown that Calandria made a lasting mark. She 
went to the post there for the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes of 
£5,000, the richest two-year-old race in the Calendar. It was re- 
garded as a certainty for The Tetrarch, who had won his previous 
three races in the most sensational fashion, and here started at 100 to 
12 on, 50 to 1 being offered against all the other starters except 
Evansdale, who met with very feeble support at 100 to 7. But Jelliss 
on Calandria got to The Tetrarch’s neck, the grey colt with Donoghue 
on his back being pressed for the first and only time in his life. The 
filly was receiving a stone more than weight for age, and Captain 
Tanner has no exaggerated ideas of the occurrence, being willing to 
believe that on that occasion The Tetrarch was not seen at his best. 
If I remember rightly he had reared and lost ground at the start. 
Afterwards Calandria carried 8st. 13 lb. into third place, beaten 
exactly a length, for the Lancaster Nursery, and then in a match 
with Mr. J. B. Joel’s Dolly Varden, £500 a side, she easily landed the 
odds of 2 to 1 which were laid on her. A less experienced owner than 
Captain Tanner might well have had visions of success in the One 
Thousand and Oaks. He fully realised the fact, however, that 
fillies are extremely apt to lose their form between the age of two and 
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three, and unhappily Calandria did so. She was nowhere in the Oaks 
to the mare whose equal she had so nearly proved twelve months be- 
fore; when she started for a race at Gosforth Park she whipped round 
and was left and she was nowhere afterwards in a couple of £200 
plates. 

A contemporary of Calandria was Carancho, a son of Gallinule 
and Rayon, bought for 510 guineas. He began his career by running 
third for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, and was third again for the Wood- 
cote, to The Tetrarch and Parhelion. Much was asked of him it will 


CARANCHO. 


be seen. The only races he won as a two-year-old- were at Ayr and 
Redcar, but as a three he did better, just missing a £500 stake at 
Kempton, where he failed to beat Radway, a useful colt. He then 
won the Burwell Plate over the last mile and a half of the Cesarewitch 
course, a track and distance which evidently just suited him. Caran- 
cho took part in the Derby, for which he started fourth favourite. The 
odds against him were extensive, 100 to 7, but the only three preferred 
were Sir John Thursby’s Kennymore at 2 to 1, Black Jester at 10 to 1, 
and His Majesty’s Breakspear, 100 to 8. This was the year that Mr. 
H. B. Duryea’s Durbar II. came over and on the whole rather as- 
tonished his owner by winning. I think I have before remarked when 
writing on another theme that I lunched with Mr. Duryea on the 
Derby Day and gathered from him that he had no exalted opinion of 
his colt, that he regarded his chance as something like a remote one. 
It was over a furlong less than a mile and a half that Carancho won the 
Ellesmere Stakes at the July Meeting from Lord St. David’s My Prince, 
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favourite at 13 to 8 on. As a four-year-old he just missed the Not- 
tingham Spring Handicap, being beaten a neck by the St. Frusquin 
colt Fruitlands, an objection to whom was overruled, and then he car- 
ried off the Babraham Plate, which had been regarded as a particularly 
open race, Colonel Story’s Forest and Miguet’s Hey-diddle-diddle 9 to 
2 each, Carancho and Cyllene More 5 to 1 each. 


CALANDRIA. 


His principal achievement was in the Newmarket Gold Cup, run 
over a distance of 2 miles 24 yards, and accepted as a substitute for 
the Ascot trophy. Black Jester was made favourite at a shade over 
even money, pressed in the market by Snow Marten, who had won the 
Oaks easily by four lengths. Other runners were Hare Hill, winner 
of the Chester Cup, Radway already mentioned, China Cock, who won 
Liverpool Cups for Mr. Nelke, and Great Sport, whose career had been 
far from undistinguished. The outsider of the party was the three- 
year-old Apothecary, and to the general amazement he won, Carancho 
following him home at an interval of a length. In the autumn Captain 
Tanner thought it well to retire him, or perhaps it should be said was 
obliged to do so, being less vexed at the necessity because coming on 
in the stable was a still better animal in Call o’ the Wild. 
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This-son of Polymelus and Cooee had been bought as a foal in 
1913 for 450 guineas, immediately after his dam had been sold for 
1,000 to Mr. Mantascheff, who expended such a large sum about that 
period. It has never been Captain Tanner’s policy to hurry his 
horses and the colt did not run till as a three-year-old he made his first 
appearance in the Column Produce Stakes, in which he was beaten a 


CALL O’ THE WILD. 


very short head by Canterbury Belle. He was better than his senior, 
Carancho, at even weights, and it was natural to anticipate a brilliant 
career for him. At the Second Spring Meeting he readily won the 
Payne Stakes, and at an Extra Meeting in June was one of five colts 
of high promise—at least four of them were so—who came out for the 
Windsor Stakes, a mile and seven furiongs on the July Course. Flam- 
ing Fire was favourite at 15 to 8 from Call o’ the Wild and Valais, the 
last named having been fourth for the Derby just in front of Flaming 
Fire, and only heads and necks behind Fifinella, Kwang Su—brother 
to Bayardo—and Nassovian. Captain Tanner thought he had a good 
thing, and very likely was correct. The colt, however, put his foot in 
a hole and broke his leg, so badly it was a matter for surprise that he 
was not immediately destroyed. Naturally his owner was anxious to 
save him if possible. Mr. Livock took him in hand and made an ex- 
traordinarily good job of it. I paid him a visit in his paddock the 
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other day, when, as it happened Mr. Livock was present. He tells 
me that the fetlock joint was so smashed that he can only liken it to 
a lump of ice that had been pulverised by a hammer. The joint is 
greatly enlarged and is now something like an exaggerated cricket 
ball, but it does not in the least inconvenience the horse, who gallops 
about with all the freedom and vigour of a yearling. When I left the 
house I heard Call o’ the Wild thudding gaily about his private 
domain. The last thing I saw was his face stuck over the paling 
whilst he loudly whinnied what I was pleased to take for a friendly 
good-bye. 

Thus Captain Tanner is admirably equipped with a couple of 
valuable sires. It seems highly probable that before long we shall 
hear of two of Carancho’s sons, Condor, out of a full sister to Polar 
Star, and a great fine colt named Wing Commander out of Calandria. 
Other mares in the stud are Red Sea, half sister to Royal Realm 
whose offspring are doing so well, Galonia by Gallinule, Wine Girl, 
Sunkissed, Look On and Sundrella. ip 

I must not say much of the horses in training, but may perhaps 
remark that Captain Tanner declares that Allenby, the son of Bayardo 
and Tagalie who was beaten by Lacrosse and Lady Phoebe for the 
Fitzwilliam Stakes, did not give his running on that occasion, and 
that Lomelie, the daughter of Lomond and Naughty Jill, who only 
got third to Beanfeast, Fair Helen and Marcia Blanche for the Wil- 
braham Plate, fell a long way further short of displaying anything 
distantly approaching her true form. Poltava, the grey son of Poly- 
melus and Tagalie’s dam, Tagale, did what was asked of him in the 
Maiden Plate, and did it in striking fashion. I gather that he is net 
the best in the stable. 

Captain Tanner is a great advocate of the pari-mutuel. Some 
time ago he was pressed to stand for Newmarket, one of his chief 
wishes being to advocate the introduction of the machine. He 
secured an assembly of clergymen and others who seemed most likely 
to oppose it on the vague ground that it was ‘“ an encouragement of 
betting,’’ and they left him converts to the desirability of having it put 
in practice. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


THE Mayr._y.—I saw mayflies yesterday, five of them, and then 
for the first time this season I really began to take things seriously. 
‘“T do hope,’’ I wrote plaintively, ‘‘that you will be able to let me 
have those flies. . . .’’ You know the sort of letter that we are all 


writing this year to our tackle-makers, who, poor souls, are at their 
wits’ end to satisfy the demands that reach them by every post. My 
mayflies, however, I must have, whatever the troubles of the fly-tiers, 
and if necessary I shall go and camp out on the doorstep across which 
they are to pass until they are forthcoming. Where, of course, I 
shall be a great nuisance, as I shall always secure the first place in 
the morning queue. 


A Per PaTtTeRN.—It is a very special brand of mayfly that I have 
discovered, and it possesses a very unusual qualification. The trout 
take it. I forget now where or how I found it, but I had at one time 
a fair supply. This year, however, I awoke to the fact that only two 
specimens remained, and that both were too far gone for use—they 
would only serve as a pattern. So it was absolutely necessary to get 
some more. The fly is one of those hackle patterns somewhat crudely 
known as ‘‘ straddlebugs,’’ and I daresay it has no inherent superiority 
to other straddlebugs, of which my boxes contain a _ considerable 
variety—a slight individuality in its colour scheme and a greenish 
complexion are the most notable points about it—but, as I have said, 
the trout take it. And that I consider important. 

I shall be told, of course, that the trout take other kinds of may- 
fly, summer duck wings, Egyptian goose wings, grey straddlebugs, 
yellow straddlebugs, red straddlebugs, rainbow-coloured straddlebugs, 
and all the rest of them. It will be pointed out to me that a neatly 
tied spent gnat in its half-mourning costume of black and white is 
much to the taste of trout also. I do not traverse these assertions. 
Possibly the trout do take them all quite heartily, but there is an 
essential preliminary to it—the patterns must be attached to other 
people’s lines. It is no good attaching them to mine, anyhow, if you 
aim at trout which are trout in mayfly time. Pounders will no doubt 
pounce on anything presented by anyone, but real trout (they begin 
at 2 lb.) long ago gave up taking the ordinary patterns presented, by 
me. And had it not been for my greenish straddlebug I think I should 
have been forced to place the mayfly in the category of my enemies. 
Some men regard the stonefly in that way. When the stonefly is out 
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on certain rivers the fly-fisher spreads his hands in mute protest. He 
can do no more. Silk, feathers and fur have no power to charm the 
trout which have such opportunities of solid eating. 


Four-PoOuNDERS GALORE.—Even as things are I find the mayfly 
season a time of great difficulties. It looks so easy. There are all 
the trout, great as well as small, feeding with an abandon never to be 
matched at any other time, swirling, boiling, gulping, even lying with 
wide-open mouths and letting the spent gnats float into them in dozens. 
One would say that the angler’s only difficulty was to avoid catching 
the immature specimens of 1 lb. 140z., 1lb. 15 0z., and so on. -The 
first sight of a good mayfly fishery on a river like the Kennet at the 
height of the rise makes a man then and there resolve to go about 
selecting four-pounders for his diversion. He is encouraged by the 
enormous preponderance of four-pounders among the fish which he 
sees churning the placid water as they pursue the ascending nymphs. 
It is a curious fact in the statistics of trout rivers that they contain a 
great number of four-pounders between, say, May 25 and June 20, 
but at other times of year contain comparatively few. Another curious 
fact is that these four-pounders are liable to deteriorate very quickly 
on exposure to the upper air. In extreme cases I have known them 
dwindle to as little as 1} lb. in the short time that has elapsed between 
their first manifestations in the river and their first kick on the bank. 

The very last I had anything to do with almost made the river 
rock in its bed with his rising. He was a terrible distance away, and 
I had to cast over a bed of rushes to reach -him, shooting a lot of 
line. But for the obviousness of his four pounds I should never have 
been able to achieve such a cast. Ambition nerved my arm, however, 
and at last the greenish straddlebug fell within a yard of his line of 
feeding. | He slashed across the river after it, my knees knocked 
together, and then the next thing I knew was that the rod was bent 
and something was racing downstream, jumping as it went, and 
threatening to empty the reel of backing as well as of casting line. 
It was a noble fight, for the bed of rushes prevented my doing any- 
thing except hang on, but I need not have been so frightened. For 
after the first big burst my four-pounder was fairly amenable and 
came in due course to the net through an opening in the rushes. He 
had lost a pound and a half in the interval between hooking and 
landing. 


THe Wispom oF StrronGc TACKLE.—Very occasionally, of course, 
a four-pounder will live up to his professions, and that, I think, is 
the reason why mayfly fishing has so much fascination. One has a 
real chance of getting hold of a big one then, and moreover of doing 
it with a hook of reasonable size and gut of reasonable strength. i 
does not pay to fish with fine-drawn gut in a river which offers the 
chance of heavy trout when the mayfly is on. It is wiser, indeed, to 
err in the opposite direction if you are going to err at all. I have 
known one or two instances in which fine gut has produced fearful 
tragedies, fish of unbelievable magnitude having been played for a 
very long time and then lost when all seemed to be going well, because 
a last effort was too much for the hard-tried tackle. It is not neces- 
sary to use this inadequate gut when the big trout are feeding, and 
even if it were it should not be risked save in the very last extremity. 
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As a matter of fact the biggest trout as a rule have no reason for 
being gut-shy. They seldom rise except to the mayfly or late in 
summer evenings to the sedge, and so they have no reason for study- 
ing the grades of gut as have lesser fish which see more of the angler 
and his ways. Personally I always use strong tackle in mayfly 
fishing, and then I feel fairly confident that a big fish will not break 
me except through some unforeseen catastrophe. 


THE PROBLEM OF NympHs.—F. M. Halford used to be very em- 
phatic as to the harm done during the mayfly rise by premature ‘* ham- 
mering.’’ He pointed out that it took some little time for the fish to 
get ‘‘on to’’ the fly, and that at first they chiefly devoted themselves 
to the nymphs. Though the commotions they made when doing this 
looked very like rises, they were not rises, and had nothing to do with 
the winged fly. Therefore the angler who flogged away with his 
floating mayflies over these fish was wasting his time. More than 
this, he was positively doing harm because he was probably giving 
the fish a cause of suspicion, and they might possibly decide that 
whereas nymphs which moved about under water were all right and to 
be assimilated with all dispatch, things which dropped or bounced on 
to the water and floated there were to be shunned and condemned. 

There is a lot of truth in this, but I am not sure that ‘‘ hammer- 
ing ’’ is altogether responsible for the trouble of trout which never 
seem to get on to the fly. I think that in some cases they would be 
just as indifferent to it if they were not fished for at all. There is 
evidently something particularly attractive about the nymph, and so 
long as the supply is plentiful the trout are apt not to worry about 
the insect’s later stages. On days when the hatch is sparse and 
towards the end of the rise, when the spent gnats are the chief attrac- 
tion, there is more disposition to surface feeding, but in the thick of 
the carnival the nymphs are much more important than the winged 
flies. 

That is probably the reason why straddlebugs do so well on 
many rivers. They appear to represent the nymph at the stage when 
it is struggling out of its envelope, having just reached the surface, 
and that stage is the last which interests the trout so far as the nymph 
is concerned. It is perhaps the most attractive stage because of the 
creature’s struggling. Indeed it is familiarity with the emerging fly 
which leads them ultimately to take the winged insect when the meta- 
morphosis is complete. It may be assumed from this that if an angler 
finds the trout bulging under water in their maddening manner and 
cannot be restrained from fishing (how should any weak mortal restrain 
himself?) he will do more good, and less harm, by using hackle pat- 
terns which at any rate have a chance of being taken for nymphs. 

I have made various attempts, as I suppose have many other 
fishermen, to catch trout bulging at mayfly nymphs by minor tactics, 
but I must confess that they have been more or less a failure. I had 
great hopes of a careful imitation of the nymph designed by a friend 
who is skilled in fishing entomology, but though it looks very attrac- 
tive and lifelike the fish will have none of it. Straddlebugs fished wet 
have occasionally caught a fish for me, but they have never been suc- 
cessful enough for their achievements to seem more than accidental. 
Possibly a pattern of nymph which meets the need will be evolved some 
day, but so far I have seen nothing which gives me real confidence. 
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So the chief problem of mayfly fishing remains unsolved for me, and 
every season I find the same difficulty of ravenous trout which are not 
to be caught. Perhaps this is not whoily a misfortune. If the fishing 
were really as much of a certainty as the appearance of things sug- 
gests it ought to be, we should probably be surfeited with catching 
monsters. As it is the occasional trophy is a matter for rejoicing, 
and big baskets mark days to be remembered for ever. 


Roap Tarrinc.—I am glad to be able to report that a very satis- 
factory advance has been made in this matter. A joint committee has 
now been appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Road Board, and it is going into the whole question of protecting 
fisheries from the possible deleterious effect of road-treatment. In a 
communication to the Press, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
states that the committee ‘‘ has relegated to a special sub-commiitee¢ 
the consideration of the immediate steps to be taken to avoid the risk 
of injury to fisheries where such injury is likely to occur. For the 
present the intention is merely to take precautionary measures where 
there is clear reason to apprehend such injury as the result of work 
being carried out on the roads. It is hoped that subsequently special 
investigations may be carried out by means of which the relation 
between the surface treatment of roads and deterioration of fisheries 

may be thoroughly explored.’’ 

We may hope that this is the beginning of the end of trouble 
from tarred roads. The joint committee is representative of fishery 
and road interests as well as of the departments concerned, and its 


recommendations are likely to have beneficial effects in regard to 
present difficulties as well as to ensure safety for the future. The 
fair and considerate manner in which the Road Board under General 
Maybury has approached the question deserves the recognition of those 
who are interested in fisheries. 


Biacpon Lake.—The history of the trout fishing in this famous 
Somersetshire lake is an interesting study. As is well known, it is an 
artificial lake formed by damming up the valley of the Yeo, and its 
purpose was to supply the City of Bristol with water. Trout were of 
course an afterthought, but when the lake had been in existence a few 
years the angling world was startled by extraordinary tidings as to 
what was happening there. Fishermen were, it appeared, unable to 
cope with the monstrous trout that had suddenly made their presence 
known, they were losing all their tackle, and generally were in a state 
bordering on delirium about it. Expecting pounders, they found them- 
selves confronted with fishes several feet long. 

The rumours were very nearly true, and when -tackle had been 
adapted to such new and strange requirements there was a run of 
extraordinary sport. I think 1905 was the annus mirabilis at Blagdon, 
and in that year men were getting fish up to glb. or more, and 
returning the trifling creatures that did not reach 4lb. There probably 
was never such trout fishing before in the Old World, though similar 
doings have been recorded in New Zealand. In the natural course 
of events the weights of Blagdon trout went down. You could not 
expect to keep up a 4lb. average as the number of fish increased, 
and in later years the stock has always been a big one. But the 
average has always remained very high—in the neighbourhood of 
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2} lb.—and each year has shown a good proportion of trout over 4 lb., 
with occasional 5-pounders and now and then a 6-pounder. The 
fishing has, in fact, maintained its reputation, if not at the old won- 
derful level, at any rate at a level reached almost nowhere else. One 
reason for this has, I think, been the fact that automatically the lake 
from time to time follows the best rules of aquiculture. When it gets 
low, as happens about once in three summers, a considerable portion 
of its area is dry and lies fallow, giving scope to a strong crop of grass 
or other land vegetation. In the following winter the level of the 
water rises again and so the trout have access to a new tract of prac- 
tically virgin feeding ground. The conditions which originally made 
the lake so stimulating to their growth are in fact repeated on a 
smaller scale every few years, with very beneficial results. It is for- 
tunate that circumstances seem to do for Blagdon just what science 
prescribes as the right thing for fish ponds which can be controlled 
at will. The lesson of it is being appreciated now. The Enton Fly 
Fishing Club adopts the principle in the management of its lakes in 
Surrey, with evidently satisfactory results. Probably there will be a 
considerable extension of it as opportunities occur. 

This season Blagdon has had a remarkably good opening and has 
yielded more fish over 4 lb. than it has done in the early days for some 
years. In ten days three six-pounders, six five-pounders, and nineteen 
fish from 4 lb. to 4lb. 14 0z., were caught, a record which augurs 
well for the later months of the season. It is a curious thing that 
Blagdon has never, for all the great weight of its fish, yielded a 1o lb. 
trout, though there must be ten-pounders in the lake. Perhaps 1919 
will make good this omission in its history. 


Roacu In IRELAND.—It has always been a commonplace of the 
natural history books that there are no roach in Ireland. There are 
plenty of rudd in some of the lakes, and they have been called roach 
in some districts, which has given rise to some confusion, but the true 
roach was supposed to be unknown. Now, however, the fish has been 
found in the Blackwater system, and a record of the discovery appears 
in the Irish Fishery Report for 1917, which has recently been issued. 
Dace also exist in the Blackwater, and, so far as is known, in no other 
Irish river. The discovery of the roach was one of the results of the 
scheme of netting coarse fish for food purposes, of which a good deal 
was done in 1917. 


VETERAN ANGLERS.—The death has recently been recorded in The 
Fishing Gazette of the Rev. R. Glover, who was for nineteen years 
rector of Wotton. Mr. Glover was one of the veterans of the angling 
world, and had attained the ripe age of ninety-two. He was a fine 
preacher and a man of literary ability, and he contributed two or three 
little volumes to the angling library under the pen name of “ Cotswold 
Isys,’’ An Angler’s Strange Experiences, A Handy Guide to Dry Fly 
Fishing, and Lyra Piscatoria. Mr. Glover was made an honorary 
member of the Fly Fishers’ Club, to whose committee and members 
he dedicated his charming book of verses— 

Since round my brow unworthy you have placed 
The private bay wreath as your Laureate, 


’Tis meet that I to you should dedicate 
These songs. 
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Another angler who recently passed away after reaching more 
than fourscore years was Mr. Andrew Price, an old and much esteemed 
member of the Friendly Anglers’ Society. Mr. Price was eighty-four 
and was an angler to the last. Only a month before his death he was 
with difficulty restrained from braving the English winter by pike 
fishing in a punt on a wind-swept lake. His son, Mr. A. J. Price, is 
one of those who sustain the literary traditions of the sport. His 
book, An Angler’s Lines, is but a little one, but it is charmingly 
written. 

Yet another veteran, who is happily still with us, has been cele- 
brating his valediction to the River Itchen in The Field. This is Mr. 
James Englefield (‘‘ Red Quill ’’), who has been contributing to that 
paper for upwards of fifty years. Mr. Englefield is in his ninety-sixth 
year, and he still retains not only his love of fishing, but also, I believe, 
his ability to catch trout with a dry fly. He has given to the library 
two volumes of interesting reminiscences, one of them dealing largely 
with Thames fishing in the middle of the last century. 


POTATO SPRAYING 


Every up-to-date gardener and allotment holder who 
grows potatoes sprays them to prevent damage by ‘“‘ Blight.’’ 
In the past the work of spraying has been a somewhat delicate 
and tiresome job. It has been necessary to dissolve the sul- 
phate of copper and soda crystals or lime used for the making 
of Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture in separate vessels, to mix 
them with the utmost care, to test the strength of the blend 
with litmus paper, and so on. There is no doubt that many 
small growers who would otherwise have sprayed their potato 
crops two or three times during the season have refrained from 
doing it more than once (or have not done it at all) owing to 
the complexity of the process. These small growers will be 
pleased to hear that they need have no more bother with their 
spraying. The Mond-Nickel Co., the proprietors of the famous 
‘*Maple Brand’’ of Copper-Sulphate, which forms the basis 
of all the effective potato sprays, have introduced a potato 
spraying mixture with the topical and attractive label of 
“* Blighty.’’ It is of the standard 2 per cent. strength and 
is made ready-for-use by the mere addition of cold water, 
and was thoroughly tested last year by members of the staff of 
the Food Production Department. 
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“A LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


The Derby 


Soon after this number of the Magazine is in the hands of some 
readers, before it reaches others, the Derby will be past history, and 
great as is the interest in it at the time of writing, a long disquisition 
on it would be out of date. If the existing impression is confirmed 
The Panther will win. Extravagant eulogies of a horse are apt 
to lessen the estimation in which he would have been held had his merit 
been discussed with balanced judgment. Thus in the case of The 
Panther it is probable that he would have been generally rated as worth 
more if his fervent admirers had not rated him as worth so much. A 


reserve of 40,000 guineas was placed on the son of Tracery and 
Countess Zia when he was sent up to be offered for sale last year. Of 
course he had done nothing to justify anything approaching this de- 
mand, and if he adds the Derby to the Two Thousand Guineas there 
will be no evidence that he is worth half the amount named. 


Last Season’s Three-Year-Olds 


The value of three-year-olds cannot be ascertained when they are 
merely running against each other. It was not, for instance, until the 
autumn of last season that the capacity of the animals of this age was 
rendered obvious. Their good performances against their seniors 
afforded proof. In the autumn at Newmarket the three-year-old 
Carados won the Great Eastern Handicap, Diadem was as nearly as 
possible beaten by Best Born for the Snailwell Plate, the Jockey Club 
Stakes was almost entirely left to three-year-olds, and Prince Chimay 
most unaccountably beat Gainsborough. Two three-year-olds beat the 
very useful Grand Fleet for the Bretby Welter Handicap, and three- 
year-olds were first and second for the Norwich Handicap. The three- 
year-old My Dear won the Champion Stakes, three-year-olds filled all 
three places in the Cesarewitch. The Select Stakes went to one of this 
age, Callander. My Dear won the Lowther Stakes. The Southfield 
Plate and the Exning Handicap were taken by three-year-olds, and the 
same tale had to be told at the Houghton Meeting. Three-year-olds 
were first and second for the Rutland Handicap, and the Limekiln 
Stakes, which Dansellon won, stands out as an exception, this four- 
year-old having had a trio of three-year-olds behind him. Three-year- 
olds again were first, third and fourth for the Cambridgeshire, and the 
Final Plate went to another of them, Silver Bullet. 
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An Underestimate 


It admittedly sometimes happens that the three-year-olds are under- 
estimated when the Derby has been run, as was the case in 1906. 
Reference has frequently been made to this, but I introduce it because 
it is pertinent to the subject. Sir Daniel Cooper’s Flair became 
favourite for the Derby after winning the One Thousand. Major 
Eustace Loder’s Spearmint, for whom 300 guineas was given at 
auction, one of the most wonderful bargains in the history of the Turf, 
was regarded as the second string, and therefore those who finished 
behind him at Epsom were hastily put down as a moderate lot. There 
is no saying what Picton might have done, as he never ran again after 
finishing second; but Troutbeck, who was third, won the Leger, 
Radium, who was fourth, won the Goodwood and Doncaster Cups 
amongst other races, Malua distinguished himself sufficiently to start 
favourite for the Cambridgeshire, Beppo, beaten two heads for the 
Leger, won the Jockey Club Stakes, Plum Tree was another Goodwood 
Cup winner, Sancy showed himself to be a really good horse, The White 
Knight won two Ascot Cups and came near to winning the Cesare- 
witch, giving the winner of his own age three stone; and Lally won 
the Eclipse Stakes from Sancy, on whom long odds were laid. — This 
Derby field of 1906 proved in fact to be one of the very best seen for 
years; but for long after the Epsom Meeting it was spoken of slight- 
ingly. 


Close Together 


When horses finish in a heap there is a natural disposition to put 
down the lot as moderate. In the Two Thousand Guineas The 
Panther, Buchan, Dominion, and Bruff Bridge were close together, 
with Lord Basil, an impossible horse, nevertheless not far off. The one 
thing that makes me hesitate to reckon these as of indifferent ability 
is that I know Bruff Bridge to be a very long way, fully if not more 
than a stone I am informed, in front of his owner’s Stand To. Yet 
Stand To was good enough to win the Esher Cup from Roseway, and 
she cantered away with the One Thousand with ridiculous ease. It is 
not to be forgotten that Roseway at Sandown had g lb. the worst of 
the weights; the pair, however, had some fancied horses behind them, 
and if Bruff Bridge had been in the race he must have won it much in 
the style that Roseway won the fillies’ Classic, or Arion won the Jubilee. 
In dealing with almost any horse it is possible to take two views. of 
him, and there is the argument against the Two Thousand Guineas 
three-year-olds that Dominion, beaten exactly a length, was unplaced 
for the Stewards’ Handicap, won by Monte Faro, at Hurst Park. 
Dominion’s speed, however, over a five furlong course may well have 
been impaired by his training for, and efforts in, a race over the 
Rowley Mile. 


Mr. “ Fairie Cox 

I had been inclined to estimate Manilardo as the best of the three- 
year-olds. Truly he did little in the Wood Ditton Stakes, but he did 
all that it was possible to do. No horse could have won more easily, 
and it is an additional matter for regret that the death of Mr. Alfred 
Cox should have voided the engagements of the son of Bayardo and 
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Gay Laura, own brother to the brilliant Gay Crusader. What is to 
become of my old friend’s horses is not, I believe, settled at the time 
of writing. It will at any rate be exceedingly difficult to find suitable 
races in which they can take part. So much has been written about 
Mr. Cox that I must not repeat familiar facts. I had taken the greatest 
interest in his horses since and indeed before the year 1894, when, as | 
related in my book, ‘‘A Sporting and Dramatic Career,’’ I did his 
commission for Solaro in the Champagne Stakes, and in recognition 
he had a pin made for me constructed of stones, the initials of which 


LORD BASIL. 


spelt the colt’s name, Sapphire, Opal, and so forth. Doncaster will be 
missing in one of its special pleasures this year because there will be no 
cheerful lunch at which friends meet in the box which was ‘* Mr. 
Fairie’s.’’ I was alone with him there in 1910 after the Leger, when he 
was suffering from the disappointment occasioned by the failure of Lem- 
‘berg, which he attributed to the bad judgment of Maher. ‘‘ And I give 
him £2,000 a year to ride for me!’’ the owner murmured as he gazed 
into the distance. I was half tempted to say, ‘‘If you had given 
him £2,000 not to, you would have been just that amount 
in hand,’? the race having been worth £6,450, but it seemed 
wiser to say nothing. Since last racing season ended I have 
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had long talks with Mr. Cox at the club to which we both belonged— 
the Bath—which he was accustomed to visit in the afternoon. He was 
by no means given to exaggerating the ability of his horses, and he 
had the highest opinion of Manilardo, likewise hoping great things 
from a filly who has not yet been seen, Ciceronnetta, a bay daughter 
of Cicero and Silesia. He was hopeful also that two or three of the 
present two-year-olds would turn out well. I wrote him a book—for 
private circulation—about Bayardo and Lemberg entitled ‘‘ Galicia : 
Her Forbears and Her Offspring.”’ 


Paper Money 


Returning to the three-year-olds, the defeat of Paper Money by 
He in the March Stakes was a keen disappointment to Sir Walter 
Gilbey, and I hope his belief that Paper Money’s failure did not mean 
as much as I am reluctantly constrained to think it must do will be 
justified. The two were meeting as nearly as possible at weight for 
age, and I am inclined to think that a Derby colt ought to have come 
very near to beating He at evens. Stefan the Great, whom many were 
inclined to consider a really good colt, seems to be merely a sprinter. 


The Older Horses 


With regard to the older horses, the success of Royal Bucks in 
the City and Suburban, following on his victory in the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, was the more remarkable because of his exceedingly humble 
performances during his first two seasons. As a two-year-old his 
efforts were confined to little £100 Selling races, winner to be sold 
for £50. As a three-year-old he made no advance, except that he 
secured a couple of these trivial affairs, being on one occasion bought 
in for 165 guineas, on the other for 140 guineas. Time after time he 
might have been claimed for £150. I do not know what Lady 
Queensberry paid for him, but imagine it must have been a good many 
times this amount, and moreover she certainly made an excellent 
bargain. As a four-year-old the horse won three minor handicaps 
worth an average of £250. As a five-year-old he was beaten in all his 
nine races, and it is astonishing therefore that he should have done 
what he did prior to his defeat in the Jubilee, which may perhaps be 
attributed to the effect of hard ground on his heels, they having been 
badly cracked. 

Lord Jersey’s Arion represents perhaps the poorest class of any 
Jubilee winner, though the names of Ambition, Hayden and Absolute 
look quite out of place beside those of Bendigo, Minting, Amphion, 
Nunthorpe, Orvieto, Avington, Victor Wild, Knight of the Thistle, 
Sirenia, Santoi, Donnetta, Polar Star, Bachelor’s Double and Dia- 
dumenos. Syndrian has shown himself possessed of such remarkable 
speed that he takes rank with the great sprinters of the past, notwith- 
standing that he failed by a head to win the Stewards’ Handicap at the 
Jubilee Meeting. Monte Faro, who beat him, was more than useful 
as a two-year-old, and whereas weight for age between a three and a 
four is 11 lb. over five furlongs in May, Syndrian was giving him no 
less than 31 lb. The Chester Meeting calls for littke comment. ‘The 
Cesarewitch winner, Air Raid, was one of the few representatives of 
class seen out at the meeting, and obviously he lost the Cup by reason 
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of the 7lb. penalty he had earned by winning the Vase on the opening 
day. Mr. Reid Walker’s Tom Pepper is, however, such a game, honest 
horse that,it is impossible to grudge him his victory. I held the idea, 
indeed, that his prospects were exceedingly good, and published an 
opinion to that effect on the morning of the race. 


The Two-Year-Olds 


It would be premature to deal with the two-year-olds at anything 
like length. I regard Mr. S. B. Joel’s Lacrosse and Mr. Buchanan’s 
Sarchedon as the best of them, and quite expect the former to win his 


MANILARDO, OWN BROTHER TO GAY CRUSADER. 


next race, which I believe will be the Bessborough Stakes at Ascot— 
and to continue his winning career. Sarchedon may not improbably 
have won the Woodcote Stakes before this number is published. It 
is usual to overestimate the two-year-olds who come to the front during 
the first two or three months of the season. A case in point was 
afforded by Orpheus. This colt won a Maiden Plate at the Craven 
Meeting. There were seventeen runners, fifteen of them had never 
been out before, the two who had run had made no sort of mark. 
Orpheus won with considerable ease by half a dozen lengths, and was 
immediately accepted as a good colt. When he reappeared at the First 
Spring Meeting in another Maiden Plate odds of 2 to 1 were laid on 
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him, and he in turn was beaten six lengths by Mr. Walter Raphael's 
Poltava. The assumption was that Poltava must be exceptionally 
good, but I gather that this grey son of Polymelus and Tagale is not 
even the best of his owner’s young ones; and there is no reason to 
suppose that there are not better in other stables than any owned by 
Mr. Raphael. 


Prices of Platers 

Racing never seems to have been as popular as it is at present, 
and selling platers have been fetching extraordinary sums. Ordinarily 
509 guineas is a not inconsiderable price. Some twenty, however, have 
been sold for sums exceeding this. Arch Villain, of whom I believe 
Mr. Saunders-Davies did not think much, made 610 guineas after win- 
ning a little race at Gatwick. The five-year-old Eaton Hero made 650. 
The Isabeau filly, after beating seven apparently poor animals by a 
neck, made 730 guineas. Mr. Corbett, who had bought the eight- 
year-old Clap Gate for 600 guineas, went to 750 for Sunnygama. 
Darklin was bought in for goo guineas, and Major Mark Weyland’s 
Cry Help was allowed to go for 1,000. 


A Wayfarer’s Log 

I have been hoping to say something about books which have 
reached me, but must postpone comment on all but one, entitled ‘‘ A 
Wayfarer’s Log,’’ by Mr. A. Alexander, F.R.G.S., published by Mr. 
John Murray of Albemarle Street. Mr. Alexander has had a remark- 


able career, in the course of which he has met all sorts of interesting 
people. Amongst the professions he has followed are those of gym- 
nast, lecturer, author, teacher of physical culture, and a variety of 
others. He gained much of his knowledge from Mr. Hulley, famous 
as a “ gymnasiarch,’’ who offered to fight Tom Sayers, walked from 
London to Liverpool, swam the Mersey on several occasions, and dis- 
tinguished himself in a number of other ways. But he did not meet 
Tom Sayers in the ring! 

Once, by way of proving his identity at a railway station, Mr. 
Alexander was anxious to climb to the roof and hang on to the girders 
by his toes. It was his ambition to demonstrate that he was unap- 
proachable for activity and strength. Proof of the former was given 
by turning a double somersault—which he succeeded in doing 
after a preliminary attempt that obliged him to go to bed for a week. 
Evidence of strength was afforded by raising his body with one finger, 
and it took him ten years’ practice before he succeeded in doing so, 
after having split the skin of his hand, and experienced and cured other 
mishaps. He tells a story of a visit from ‘‘ Pietro, the Terrible Greek,’’ 
who announced his anxiety to ‘‘ wrestle anyone in the world for all the 
money the world contained.’’ How much of it he was himself in a 
position to stake we are not informed. Whilst he was speaking two 
English wrestlers, Steadman and Lowden, entered the room, and the 
Terrible Greek thinking better of it, hastily retired. Amongst those 
with whom Mr. Alexander came into contact was the then Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, who was just developing the idea of producing Answers 
and suggested that Mr. Alexander should help to finance the scheme. 
Mr. Alexander, coming to London, sought in vain for his friend, and 
had great difficulty in finding him till he heard of somebody described 
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as ‘‘a good-looking bloke who wears a topper,’’ whom he had reason 
to imagine might be, as shortly appeared, the present Lord Northcliffe. 
Mr. Alexander ran him to earth in Paternoster Row, though ‘“‘ ran to 
earth ’’ is not quite the correct expression, as in fact his quarry was 
discovered in an attic at the top of a high building. I am quite sure 
Lord Northcliffe will be glad to have these stories of his early days 
told about him. They afford evidence of the marvellous pluck, perse- 
verance and resource which have caused him to become one of the most 
powerful figures in the world. I have probably said enough to recom- 
mend Mr. Alexander’s book. 


THE PANTHER. 


=. 


MOTORING 


Advantages of Variable Ignition 


The average motorist does not trouble to consider very deeply the 
technicalities of ignition timing. But most pleasure cars nowadays are 
fitted with variable ignition, and it is quite evident that many motorists 
never derive full advantage from this provision for want of a little 
thought. The ignition lever, when fitted, should be as intelligently 
operated as the other controls. It must be admitted, however, that 
until the theory of spark variation has been impressed upon one, there 
is a strong temptation to experiment roughly with the advance and 
retard and then leave it in one position. 

It is undoubtedly a practical advantage to have control over the 
firing point if the motorist uses it thoughtfully. In those cars which 
embrace fixed ignition the spark is timed to occur approximately at the 
best point in the engine’s cycle of operations. Very often this is 
adjudged to be immediately before the piston reaches the top dead- 
centre on the compression stroke. But the element of compromise 
must enter largely into any calculation to fix the ignition at the most 
useful point. There cannot be one ideal firing point for all conditions 
of running, and it is in being able to adapt the ignition to the needs 
of the moment that substantial advantage is gained. The theory of 
variable ignition rests largely upon the fact that the petrol gas in the 
cylinder takes some time after the spark has occurred to exert the force 
of its explosion. | Beyond this, there are mechanical considerations 
which make it desirable to be able to alter the period at which the spark 
occurs. 

When the car is running fast under easy conditions it is best to 
cause the spark to occur well before the compression stroke has been 
completed. One then derives the full advantage of a strong and early 
explosion, and the engine can be kept at a high rate of speed with 
comparatively little throttle opening. On the other hand, if the car is 
labouring uphill or under adverse conditions it is inadvisable to time 
the spark early. The reciprocating action of the piston is then com- 
paratively slow, and if the spark occurs appreciably before it reaches 
the top of the compression stroke a severe strain is thrown upon the 
connecting rod, crankshaft, and other parts. In extreme cases this 
might cause an actual breakdown. That it is very often permitted by 
inexperienced drivers is evident from the number of cars one hears 
**knocking.’’ A knock, in fact, is usually due to faulty setting of the 
timing lever; although pre-ignition causing it may also result from an 
incandescent carbon deposit or other cause. The disadvantages of too 
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early timing are most noticeable on single-cylinder engines, but it is 
always advisable to avoid knocking by retarding the spark when con- 
ditions demand. The uninitiated may be warned against attempting 
to start an engine with the ignition too far advanced. Unless one is 
quite familiar with the ways of the particular car it is always advisable 
to retard the spark before turning the starting handle. There is, of 
course, a limit to this, because if the ignition is too far retarded starting 
will be very difficult. On the other hand, fruitless swinging of the 
engine is preferable to sustaining a broken wrist from a back-fire. It 
is quite easy to ascertain the best starting point for the ignition lever 
if one exercises a little preliminary care. 


Air-Cooled Cars 


There are still many people who look with disdain upon the air- 
cooled car. They proclaim to all and sundry that air cooling is a hope- 
less makeshift and can never remain within the realms of practical car 
design. One often finds that these merciless critics have no actual 
experience of air-cooled cars, or that their experience was confined to a 
few notorious examples, whose designers, one would imagine, could 
not produce anything successful. Air-cooling for cars has its limits. 
This must be recognised as a cardinal axiom. The enthusiast at the 
other extreme to our critic aforesaid must not point to a 100 h.p. 
aero engine and proclaim its suitability for a car. Air-cooling some 
thousands of feet up and moving at a hundred odd miles an hour is a 
different proposition to air-cooling under a bonnet when the car is 
labouring up a hill or ‘‘ revving’’ on a low gear in traffic. But for 
cars up to, say, 10 h.p., the air-cooling principle should be made to 
apply quite successfully. 

I have recently covered a fair mileage on a two-three seater having 
a V-twin engine of 8-10 h.p. On taking over this car I confessed to 
a doubt as to what my trial of it would reveal. The body was one 
which I should personally have hesitated to specify to be propelled by 
an engine which, after all, was only a glorified motorcycle power unit. 
With its hood, windscreen, tool lockers, gas generator, and spare 
wheel it looked quite a formidable load for the little engine before the 
driver and passenger got aboard. But, in the course of several hundred 
miles of running, the V-twin acquitted itself well. The engine was 
enclosed under a bonnet in which ventilating cowls were mounted 
to conduct air on to the cylinder heads, but no fan was 
fitted. So long as one could keep going on high gear and at a 
fair pace there was no perceptible sign of overheating. Low gear work 
naturally called for careful driving, and I soon found that the engine 
did not like running free while waiting in traffic stops. Thus, the 
proposition was reduced to a parallel with the motorcycle. No one 
thinks of running an air-cooled motorcycle engine while the machine 
is stationary for more than a minute or so at a time, and it was evident 
that in driving in heavy traffic generous lubrication was desirable on 
this car to counteract the heat produced. Few motorcycles of to-day 
overheat when running at speed, and so long as one had a compara- 
tively clear road this air-cooled car shared their immunity from trouble. 
Useless turning over in traffic was naturally more troublesome to it 
than climbing a stiff hill on second speed; but under ordinary conditions 
the car was quite successful. 
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Considerate driving is of course always necessary with air-cooled 
cars, and adeguate lubrication is of special importance. The particular 
car under notice had a four-wheeled chassis of conventional design, and 
only the absence of the radiator proclaimed it eternally as air-cooled. 
Several successful air-cooled cars of the cycle car species were on the 
market before the war, the three-wheeled Morgan being the most 
prominent among these. From considerations of simplicity and 
economy the development of the small air-cooled car seems well worth 
while in these days of the universality of motoring. 


Using the Engine as a Brake. 


The practice of using the engine as a brake was formerly more 
common than it is now. Friction brakes on cars and motorcycles were 
not always as powerful or reliable as the modern motorist knows them, 
and pioneers were often glad to derive additional retarding force from 
the engine. Nowadays braking by the engine is practised in excep- 
tional circumstances, and to a certain extent as a refinement in driving. 
In traffic, for instance, it is better to slow down gradually on the engine 
than to keep the power on until one is required to apply the brakes. 
When circumstances allow one closes the throttle and leaves the clutch 
engaged, the engine thus exerting a small braking effect on the car, 
and often reducing the speed sufficiently until the traffic clears. A 
stronger braking effect can be obtained by switching off the ignition and 
opening the throttle, but this wastes petrol, and is impracticable in 
traffic. In descending a very steep hill considerable braking effect can 
be obtained from the engine by engaging the first or second speed, 
switching off, and opening the throttle. The speed of the car must 
be reduced very low before the bottom gear can be engaged. Motor- 
cycles, and some cycle cars, have a lever to raise the exhaust valves, 
and a small frictional braking effect can be obtained from the engine 
by operating this. In braking generally it is best to allow as much 
time to get the speed off the car as possible. The driver who rushes up 
to an obstruction and pulls up behind it in a few yards may ‘‘ cut a 
dash’”’ to the onlooker, but somebody pays for it by unnecessary wear 
to the car and tyres. 


A Diagnosis 

I recently met a car owner who was mystified by a fault his engine 
developed when put into service after a long war rest. After it had run 
a few miles, he told me, a persistent misfire occurred, which no adjust- 
ment of the carburetter, attention to the magneto, or replacement of 
plugs would cure. On driving the car I found the symptoms as 
described by its owner—a persistent misfire, seemingly on one cylinder. 
Investigation showed that the functioning of carburetter, magneto, 
plugs, and valves was correct, and it was realised that the fault lay 
deeper than the usual diagnosis. Overheating was soon observed to be 
an additional fault that had escaped the owner’s attention, and this 
gave the clue to an obscure and happily rare cause of persistent mis- 
firing. I felt obliged to adopt an unfamiliar test appropriate to the 
susvected complaint. The engine was accordingly stopped and the 
radiator filled to the top of its cap. After a further run, on which the 
engine was allowed to get as hot as safety would permit, it was again 
stopped and the radiator cap removed. The starting handle was then 
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slowly pulled up against the compression of each cylinder. The 
appearance of bubbles at the radiator cap soon confirmed my suspicion 
of a cracked cylinder. On the engine being taken down this was found 
to be the cause of the trouble; there being a crack in the wall of the 
second cylinder. This crack only gave trouble after the engine 
had been running for some time, the heat then causing an expansion. 
The water from the surrounding jacket was thus allowed to penetrate 
into the cylinder and cause the mysterious misfire, while the exploding 
gases were forced into the water circulation system and occasioned 
the abnormal heat. It is sometimes quite difficult to diagnose 
a crack in the cylinder wall of a water-cooled engine, but the method 
indicated, if carefully carried out, often affords sufficient evidence to 
determine the trouble. One can, of course, fix upon the offending 
cylinder before the engine is taken down by observing which cylinder 
is on the compression stroke when the bubbles appear at the radiator 
cap. 


The Arrol-Johnston ‘“ Victory’? Car 


Among the most interesting post-war cars already produced is. 
the ‘* Victory ’’ model Arrol-Johnston, a photograph of which appears 
on this page. This car has a four-cylinder 75 m.m. x 150 m.m. engine, 
the cylinders being cast integral with the top half of the crankcase. 


THe New ArROL-JOHNSTON ‘* Victory ’’ Car. 


A Post-War Touring Model of Distinctive Design. 


The standard equipment includes a C.A.V. electric starting set, of the 
type described and illustrated in these pages last month. A C.A.V. 
lighting dynamo is driven, together with the fan and water pump, by 
belt from the overhead camshaft. Lubrication of the engine is on the 
forced feed dry sump principle so extensively adopted in aero engines. 
For the ignition an M.L. or Thomson-Bennett magneto of the spigot 
fitting type is provided. 
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The Zenith carburetter is fitted.. The gearbox provides four 
speeds forward and a reverse. A special feature of the gearbox is that 
an oil pump is arranged to supply oil under pressure to all the gearbox 
bearings, including the clutch connection and spigot and the universal 
joint at the back of the box. The change speed lever is mounted 
centrally, and is of the usual gate type. The brakes operate on the 
propeller shaft and the back wheels respectively. A very comfortable 
and attractive four-seater body is fitted, the colour being a serviceable 
grey and the upholstering in green leather. The few bright parts 
about the car are nickel-plated. Suspension is by semi-elliptic springs 
in front and by long cantilever springs at the back. The lubrication of 
these springs and their attachments is, perhaps, the special feature of 
the car. The spring connections are of a totally enclosed type, and the 
springs themselves are fitted inside woven grease-proof fabric covers 
which are attached to the spring connections. These latter are so 
designed as to act as oil reservoirs; thereby ensuring that every part of 
the spring, including the hinge pins, are at all times submerged in oil. 
The price of the Arrol-Johnston “ Victory ’’ car complete for the road is 
£700. 

Back to the Orthodox 

While a number of revolutionary designs are appearing in post- 
war cars, some makes, hitherto of a distinctive character, show a 
reversion to more orthodox lines in their new models. This is notably 
so regarding the position of the radiator. For many years the Arrol- 
Johnston had its radiator behind the engine, and the sloping bonnet 
was a distinguishing feature of this well-known car. In the new 
‘** Victory ’’ model, however, the radiator is placed in the more usual 
position in front of the engine. Other makes, I hear, are emulating 
this example. There is, of course, nothing intrinsically wrong in 
having the radiator behind the engine. This position necessitates a fan 
being incorporated with the flywheel to induce sufficient air current 
through the radiator, but it offers the decided advantage that the engine 
is left very accessible. That the Arrol-Johnston suffers nothing in 
appearance by its more orthodox design may be seen by the photograph 
of the ‘‘ Victory ’’ model which I reproduce this month. The general 
lines of this car are, it will be admitted, very attractive. 

The new Lanchester is taking an even more decided step back to 
the orthodox. Readers will remember the distinctive pre-war Lan- 
chester cars which followed what was familiarly called the ‘ engine 
under the seat’’ type. The new Lanchester has its engine housed 
under a capacious bonnet, and there is nothing unusual about it so far 
as appearance is concerned. 

Other indications of this tendency that I have recently noticed 
include a reversion to side-by-side valves as against the overhead type, 
the abolition of the central gear lever by some firms who experimented 
with it; and an increasing faith in the magneto by certain people who 
promised us perfected battery ignition! Regarding the latter point, I 
would add that I am by no means prejudiced against a revolution in 
electrical equipment. The people I have in mind were excellent 
theorists, but they are finding that it is not quite so easy as they thought 
to oust the high-tension magneto from the affections of those who have 
found it so worthy of trust. So I can include them among those who, 
for the time being at any rate, find it advisable to revert to the orthodox. 
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The Calcott Light Car 


A pleasing type of modern light car is the Calcott. The 
illustration below shows a _ pre-war model in picturesque rural 
surroundings. As a two-seater the Calcott has many features com- 
mending themselves to the owner-driver and the lady motorist. The 
engine is a 4-cylinder monobloc, rated at 10.5 h.p., and the gearbox 
gives three speeds forward and a reverse. Steel detachable wheels are 


THE 10.5 H.P. CALCOTT LIGHT CAR. 


A representative Two-Three Seater of popular type. 


fitted, and the standard equipment includes a spare. The foot and hand 
brakes are of the internal expanding type, and operate on separate 
drums on the rear wheels. A dickey seat can be fitted to order, and 
when not in use stows away invisibly. The body is painted grey, and 
the upholstering is in green leather. Dynamo lighting throughout is 
provided on the standard model, although this can be varied by the 
provision of acetylene headlights, with a proportional reduction in price. 
I have no doubt that the post-war Calcott will meet with a favourable 
reception. 
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The Revival of Touring 

Since the armistice was signed there has been quite a remarkable 
revival in motor touring, and with the advent of summer weather, no 
doubt this will be more evident. The Touring Department of the Royal 
Automobile Club has for weeks past been busily engaged in preparing 
routes for members and associate members, and in offering them other 
assistance in connection with extended pleasure jaunts. One of the 
most ambitious tours that has engaged the attention of the Club since 
the war was brought to my notice the other day. A certain member, 
emancipated from the strenuous activities of war time, decided that he 
would seek recuperation in a tour which would leave nothing to be 
desired. The R.A.C. Touring Department considered his requirements 
in detail, and mapped out for him a motor tour extending from the gth 
May to the 24th September. Complete arrangements as to routes, hotel 
accommodation, and other details for this extended period were pre- 
sented to the member by the Club. It is interesting to observe that 
in no instance does this particular motorist propose to remain in one 
locality for more than ten days, and in most places at which the Club 
has arranged for him to put up, his stay will not exceed two days. From 
this,some idea may be gained of the ground the motorist proposes to 
cover. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Revolving 
Shelters 

For Invalids 

== A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables. Motor Car Houses, etc 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Fare. Works 6 A 
Established 70 Year. BEDFORD. 


Grass-Bleached 
REAL Huckaback. 
IRISH Towels for long 


An example is No. O.K.2. Hem- : 
Samples sent stitched and with damask border. | 
post free, Size 22 by 38 inches Date 


Price Per dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Lid., 


40u Donegall Place, Belfast. 


WASH YOUR DOG 
WITH 


LYSOL EVANS 


(EVANSOL) 


LYSOL EVANS isa Saponaceous 


disinfectant which exerts a cleansing 


‘and purifying effect on the skin of 


Dogs. Effectively rids the coat of 
fleas, is sweet smelling and harmless 
when diluted according to directions, 
Invaluable for dogs in all climates. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBS Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON 


Used iw rue ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, 
“You can use 
rothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
wecknell & C2 Haymarket, London. /f_your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness wild always look well,” THE FIELD 


HAYMARKET © LONDON oS. w. 


Composite 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


BADMINTON COURTS 
RECREATION ROOMS, 
PAVILIONS, WORKMEN'S 
HOUSES, BUNGALOWS, 


SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. 
Our BuILpINGs ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEST 
Designs & Prices Free. Buy rgest manufacturers. 


F..D. COW ESCN & GLASGOW 


Contr »ctors to H.M. Govt. Admiralty. Ec. 
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PRECKNELL’S 


Selected List‘of\standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. | 
HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 


Duke oF BeaurortT, K.G., Mowsray 
Morris, etc. with five plates and 54 iilustrations 


in the text. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuarves 
THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scartu Dixon. 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), 
LE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 
RED- DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON LocuiEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
by ALFXANDER INNES 


10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
witb, ire, IN central AFRICA. By Denis D. 


MODERN. WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By WwW. G. 
Murpocn. With 100 illustrations Post- 


By Tuomas F. 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library’. By Caprarn 
Rosert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dave. 
Tue Late Duke or BEAurort, THE EARL oF 
SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 

and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Ear or SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, CRAVEN, THE Hon, F. LAwWLey, ARTHUR 

frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Posta 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. —, 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

. Postage 

oF STALLIONS. By F.M.P 


DRIVING: Library). By “His Grace THE 
E1GcuHtH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
~d — and 154 illustrations in the text. 

Illustrated (postage) 

Major R 


e 6d. 

By Francis WARE. 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 


and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... i 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
son. etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry VARpon. 

Postage 6d. ove ove 


2 
12 


21 


Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. HuGu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE’ COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. w. J. 


Stzap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELFY- 
PENNELL, etc. 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. .. 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustratioris of ‘the ie etc. 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By — Hon. A. E. 
GaTHoRNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. a 


THE TROUT ‘Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His eiccai THE 
DuKE oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout. by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Wis IAM 
Senror Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN - IRELAND. (The 

rting Division). By RAawpon B. LEE, F.Z.S. 

Profusely illustrated bes ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. is 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The —— The Chow 

Chow. Postage 6d .. 

THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Illustrated 

by Postage 5d. ove 
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BADMINTON 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGrers Watts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE Ju- JITSUAN. By W. H, GaRRunp. 
Postage 

LAWN Pies. "(Badminton Libary). 

By J.M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 

and A. C, AINGER. With contribu- 

tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 

Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 

trations in the text. Postage 6d. af a 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VAILE. Illustrated 

from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE MOTORIST. By Fitson Younc and 

ON. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE. MOUNTAINEER. ~ G, D. ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 

ROWING (Badminton By R. P. C. 

M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 

P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 

e Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 

With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LEHMANN 


SWIMMING J ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 

llustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
Foot, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text and numerous diagrams. 

THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bouun 
Lyncu. Postage 6d. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A ‘Peoctionl Handbook for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By Cuarves E. 
Curtis, F.S,I. Postage 7d. 0 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF — AND GAMES. 

‘ol. §. Cricket. Il. Crocodile— Hound Breeding. 


Posta 

ARCHERY Library). By’ Loneman and 
Cort. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 lilustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MONTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. a 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminten Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, JoHN RICHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. 

CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 

-ostag 
THE ‘Gone CRICKETER. By ‘Albert E. Knicut. 


CRICKET “IN MANY CLIMES. By F. Warner. 72 
illustrations frcm photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International Style). By E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. By Mason, sd. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. stat 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. .. 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING (Badminton Library), By Lorp Watsinc- 
HAM and Sir RatpH GALLWEY, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 Illustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. éak 


Vol. to “Racing. Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 


BOOKS (Continued) 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His: 
tory by the Rev. MacpHEerson; Shooting by A. J. 
STUART-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEORGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). ‘Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. Sruart-WortTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With 10illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpnerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Grspons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cor. Kenny HeEr- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeVisME SHAW. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. ... 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By Jan AMES Epuunp 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE _—_— SHOT. By G. T. TEasDALE. Postage 


nANDY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to vanes By a SOoviciTor. 
Postage 3d. 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. s. ‘Notan, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. ne 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. 1. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarpb SuLLIvan, Bart., 
Tue or PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. PRit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. - Postage 6d. 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R. T. PritcHert, 
Marguis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P. 
Tue or Onstow, JAMES MACFarran, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 

THE COMPLETE a3 HECKSTALL SMITH 
and E. Bou 
TO NORWAY THE BLUE ‘DRAGON. By C. Lynam 


THE ‘MISADVENTURES OF "HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 


‘osta 

DIXON KEMP’ 5 MANU UAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 

— ARCHITECTURE. (iith Edition in 
Post free in the Kingdom 

THROUGH IN THE VIVET.E. By 

CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By SurterEs. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Wi_prRaKE-HeatH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. This isthe 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’'s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It 44 full of its author's racy wit. 

he previous ewe are: 

| ANDLEY CROSS. Pos 

MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING TOUR, Postage 6d. 

ASK cscs be THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


JORROCKS" TAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 
MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d 
HAWBUCK The Sporting Adventre Thomas 


Scott, e 6d. 
PLAIN. oe RINGLETS Postage 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alter ation. 
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for 


Miscellaneous 


Four Lines 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Advertisements 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.: Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking. Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.: Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2vols., £22s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of the Stage Coach- 
man, 3 vols. . 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks 
of England. 1892, Scrope’s £3 3s.; Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s.; 
The British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison, illustrated 1901, 
£210; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Hymalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A. A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-book by Rt Hon. Sir H. Max- 
well, beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 
25/-; Life and Habits of the Badger by J. F. Blakeborough and 
Sir A. E. Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly ; 
How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
Portraits of Celebrated Rabehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d.: Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallway 
1896 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875. 30/- The Fly Fisher's Entomology by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
WANT#£D Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 29 vols. 
£25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
bright Street, Birmingham. 


HAVE YOU ANY PHOTOGRAPHS OR “SNAPSHOTS” which you 
value and from which you would like to have made a more 
valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature on Ivory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian (lub House. Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings. 7 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sq.. 
London. W.1. He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 


WANTED, —~Two C onies of 


1918 
Apply ‘’ Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Garden. W.C.2. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. 


By Major R. S. D. oO. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers : 
BapMinton Liprary, 9 King Street, W.C., 2. 


GUNS 
SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at ovr private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HOLLAND & HoLLanp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


HOTELS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROCKHILL COURT HOTEL, Shelsey, Beauchamp, Wor- 
cester.— First-class hotel, renowned for its excellent cuisine ; 
situated in the lovely valley of the Teme, in the centre of the 
beautiful fruit country; seven miles trout fishing. tennis 
billiards, &c. motor excursions. 


TROUT FISHING in five miles aa river i numerous lakes, 
two of which stocked in 1916-17 and 1918 with 10 in. Loch Levens 
and brown trout, with use of ghillie and boats. COBDEN'S 
HOTEL, Capel Curiz, five mi'es from Bettws-y-Coed, prettiest 
and healthiest situation in N. Wales. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


SHOOTINGS Estate Agents, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 
Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow. 


ALDRIDGE’S 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, 
(Established 1753). 


SALES BY AUCTION 
OF HORSES, CARRIAGES AND SUNDRIES 
Every Wednesday & Saturday at 10.30 a.m 
Auctions OF 70 Motor CARS EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AT 10.30 O'CLOCK. 
Cars always on Private Sale. 
200 HORSES DISPOSED OF WEEKLY. 


Gun Dog Auctions on Fridays throughout June and 
July, and First Week in August. Miscellaneous 
Dog Sales on Saturdays. 


W. & S. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


W.C.2. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the makers. 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 
Patterns and Prices on application. 


S. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear. 


ADVICE ABOUT TAPESTRIES 


Value, Sale, Classification, Research. 
W. G. Thomson, 
18, Anwoth, Corstorphine, 
Scotland, (Temporary). 
Author of of Tapestry,’’ ‘Tapestry Weaving 
in England,” &c, 
“No one has =a so complete a study of the delightful 
subject.""—The Daily Telegraph. 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of «very negative and every 
print—everyt me, No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure , 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d. Camera bought or exchanged 
MARTIN Photographers’ 


Chemist Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the ““QUIK”” DOG POWDERS 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anv Chemist Corn Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying dezrees of strength to suit every class of smoker, 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - Per oz, 


Player's Medium Navy Cut 10“ 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut - 2 


1d, 
PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - 


Also Player's Navy Cut de Luxe (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins at 2/1 and 4/2 respectively. 


PLAYER’S NAVY’ CUT CIGARETTES 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium. 


MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/4 50 for 2'8 100 for 43 50 ior 2/25 


IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 


FOR GILLETTE BLADES 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. KINGSWAY. LoNDON.wee.2, 


| MILLIONS OF BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY = 
URNS 


MARQUEES @ PAVILIONS 


All Sizes and Sryles for 
CLUB TOURNAMENTS, SHOWS, FESTIVITIES, etc. 


BATHINC TENTS 
SLING HAMMOCKS write 


DECK CHAIRS. 


Actual Makers. Est. 1780. 


R. G. PAGET 


® SON, Limited. 
(Established 1789.) 
48, 49, 50 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


Telephone: CrEnTRAL 5700. 


Blighty WILL SAVE YOUR 


BURGUNDY MIXTURE CROPS THIS YEAR 


THE NEW POTATO 
SPRAYING MIXTURE 


““ BLIGHTY”’ the New Premier Potato Spray really prevents Blight. The Food 
Production Department found it entirely satisfactory—after indefendent tests. 
With the a’dition of cold water only, a uniform solution of 2 p.c. is obtained. 


TO SECURE BEST RESULTS 


YOU MUST USE “ BLIGHTY.” 


Ask your Dealer for literature or, if any difficulty is experienced, write direct to the 
Makers of the world famed ‘‘ Maple Brand ” Copper Sulphate. 


Prices: 1 Ton, £50; 1 cwt., 60/-; 56 Ibs., 35/-; 28 Ibs., 21/-; 14 Ibs., 12/6; 
4 Ibs., 4/6; 2/6; Ilb., 1/4. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE USERS. 


THE MOND NICKEL Co. Ltd., 


(Horticultural Section). 


PREVENTS DISEASE. 
INCREASES 
39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. CROPS. 


Free 12. 
hes 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
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(Regd. Trade Mark) 


IDEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


for pattern booklet, ' (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, 
“The Story of Viyella.” NS Newgate St., London, E.C. 1. 


Write to the Manufacturers Safe NIGHT - Wm. Hollins e Co., Ltd. 
WEAR 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 
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‘MANUFACTURERS RAZORS & FINE SHEFF IELD CUTLERY 


BRANCHES 
42-OLD BROAD STREET, EC 
99 ‘STRAND 
103-STRAND 
\7-BILLITER STREET EC 
127 HIGH HOLBORN 


BRANCHES. 


49-MOORGATE STREET-EC 


145-CANNON STREET = - 
.45-QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


-16:LONDON STREET EC 


66:CHEAPSIDE 
{UNDER BENNETTS CLOCK} 


 STROPPING 
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BELDAM 


British Tyres 
For long mileage and No Skids 


HE narrow tread of the Beldam All-Rubber de 
Luxe (see illustration) assures speed and resil- 
iency. The “ V” shaped projections at either 

side of the tread effectively prevent skidding. They 
also serve to brush to one side such puncture makers 
as nails, flints, etc., instead of turning them up (as 
the tyres of round tread are apt to’do) for the back 
wheels to pick up. 


‘Came out easily on Top.” 


The following is a copy of a_ letter recently 
received :— 
Basingstoke, 


“Your name was no! specially drawn to me through any 
particu ar paper, although I did look in ‘ The Mctor Cycle’ 
to find your address. I was a fiiter in France three and a 
half years, and fitted several of your Tyres both to cars and 
motor cycles, soI had a good chance of watching how the 
different Tyres stood up to the work, and, in my opinion, 
yours came out easily on top.”’ 
C.M. 


Beldam Tyres on their wearing aid non-skidding 


Booklet Testimony’ gives the cpinions of users of 
qualities. May we send you a copy ? 


TIHE:BELDAM TYRE CO., LTD, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 


Godbolds. 


DAY 


This BADGE fixed on your 
(ar gives you the Freedom 


of the QRoad - 


HE badge of the R.A.C. fixed on your car 
- will bring immediate assistance in the case 
of misfortune or difficulty on the road. A 
corps of R.A.C. Guides is maintained through- 
out the year to assist R.A.C. Associa’e Members. 
Any one of these Guides will show you the way, 
advise you of speed limits, and at all times will 
render you intelligent assistance in every possibile 
way. 


If you carry the badge you are entitled to obtain 
a relief car to take you and your party home in 
case of accident, and should you be unfortunate 
enough to be summoned for any offence connected 
with the ownership or driving of a private car the 


Subscription R.A.C. will defend you FREE of charge. 


£1:1:0 

< . These are but a few of the benefits which are 
for 12 months offered to R.A.C. Associate Members for an an 
ar nual subscription of one guinea, By posting the 
coupon below you will receive an illustrated book- 
let, containing full details of all benefits and much 
interesting information regarding R.A C. Associate 
Membership. Why not fill in and post the coupon 
without delay ? 


joining. 


EV=RY Motorist should JOIN the R.A.C. 
The Club offers the greatest VALUE to its Asso- 
ciate Members for their vearly subscriptions of 
£1 1s. from date of joining at any time. 


Fill in and post the Coupon NOW. 


Information Coupon 

The Secretary, 

ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 

Please send me further particulars regarding 

the advantages of becoming an Assoctate of 

the R.A.C. together with Application Form. 

Name 

Address 


“ The Badminton” 
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Douglas 


The joys of the road will hold new charms for 


you when you own a DOUGLAS. This 
famous motor cycle is the ideal mount for 
Peace time pleasure riding. Satisfactory service 
is its great characteristic; and the DOUGLAS 
is at ail times reliable, sp2edy, economical, 


and easy to control. 


Register your name and address with Dept. “ Y ” 
for our 1919 “ PEACE Programme,” which 


will be ready in the course of a few weeks. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD., 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL: 


39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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“ That geritte physick, given in time, had cur'd me.” 
VIIT.—Act 4, Scene.1. 


A Picanant to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME 
Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


This is the Natural Way 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


CAUTION. bottlesand capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 
Do not be imposed upon by imitations. 
“ FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. .- 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


by taking up a Householders 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 


which not only consolidates and simplifies your insurances 

but saves time, money and trouble and covers practically 

every serious risk to which the Householder is liabie, for 

the low and inclusive premium of 5/-- per £100 per annum 
(minimum premium 7/6) 


A species Policy f 
covere the building 
only, “for 1/6 per £100. 


Send a postcard to-day for full particulars and list of 
the many risks covered. Post Free fromthe ‘‘ALL-IN " 
Policy Department, 52 Threadneedle St., London, E.C.2. 


Head Offiaa: AGL. Branches and Agencies 
British Dotninion Howse, S&S Throughout the United 
Royal Exchange Avenue, DOMINIONS Kingdom. Applications 

. BC, 8. for Agencies invited. 


ASSETS EXCEBD £16.000,000 
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Go 


RELIABILITY 


As in the days when the Reliability 
Trials were won easily by Sunbeam 
Cars, so through the Storm and Stress 
of War have Sunbeam Cars and 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


maintained and enhanced their re- 
putation for reliable service—and so 
also will the various models now being 
made, carry on the Sunbeam tradition. 


The Sunbeam Motor Car 
Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton. 
Manchester Showrooms - 106 Deansgate. 


Eondon and District Agents for Cars: 
j, KEELE, Ltd.. 72 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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